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ConvVERSATION LV. 


“We departed.” said Winslow, “ from the original 
design of Our Club, in permitting our conversations to 
be reported and published. We thus converted it from 
a private Club for the mutual pleasure and improvement 
of its members, into a sort of public debating society, in 
which it will hardly do for one to throw out a remark or 
offer an opinion which he is not prepared to do battle for, 
as for an article of faith. We lose our freedom and 
unreserve, and can no longer talk at our ease.” 

“The public,” added O’Connor, “ will not understand 
conversations in which each speaker says simply and 
frankly what he thinks for the moment, and which are 
designed to stimulate thought and mature opinion, not 
to express thoughts and opinions already matured, Our 
purpose is to examine rather than to settle questions ; 
and if each one of us is careful to say only what he really 
thinks, we none of us feel that we are bound either to 
ourselves or to others to stand by what we here say, but are 
as free to think otherwise as if we had not said it.” 

*“No man,” added Diefenbach, “has the right to 
dogmatize anywhere or on any subject. Only the Church 
has that right ; and even she can establish as a dogma, only 
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what Almighty God has revealed to her. That she 
authoritatively declares or defines ; and whatever she de- 
clares or defines to have been divinely revealed and com- 
mitted to her is of faith, and must be accepted and be- 
lieved, without questioning, by all Catholics. In matters of 
faith there are and can be no differences of opinion. Faith 
is true, is certain, and must be taken as so much as- 
certained truth, and used as the mathematician uses his 
axioms or the geometrician his definitions. But the defi- 
nitions of the Church do not cover the whole field of 
human thought or speculation, for faith was not given to 
supersede reason or to restrict its sphere. Under faith we 
uave all the reason and all the scope for its exercise we 
ould have were faith not given. Reason in its own sphere, 
according to its own laws, is always equal to itself, its 
own co-efficient, and as free in the Catholic as in the 
non-Catholic. All the difference between the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic in regard to reason is, that the Catholic 
does not attempt to do by reason what reason cannot 
do, and asserts its insufficiency in relation to matters which 
are above its power, while the non-Catholic asserts that 
reason is sufficient for all that man needs to know or 
believe, and thus undertakes to do by reason what reason 
cannot accomplish, or to eliminate from his belief whatever 
transcends the scope of reason. In the broad field not 
covered by faith, we Catholics hold that reason is free and 
our only authority, and that freedom of opinion is not only 
allowable, but desirable, since in that field, and that only, 
progress is possible, and no progress is possible without 
freedom,” 

** But unhappily,” said O’Connor, “ even all Catho- 
lics do not always properly appreciate that freedom, and 
we find not a few among them who seek to transfer to 
matters of opinion, the rule that governs us in matters 
of faith. As faith is fixed and unalterable, they would 
have even opinions fixed and unalterable; and as they 
receive their faith from tradition, they would receive their 
opinions from tradition, and neither suffer theimselves nor 
others to depart from the opinions any more than from the 
faith of our predecessors. These fall into routine, suffer 
their minds to run in grooves, and look with distrust upon 
every one who is really a thinking and living man. The 
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world outside the Church takes advantage of this, and 
charges their lack of mental activity and energy to their 
faith, and thus enlists no small portion of the active pro 

gressive intelligence of the age or country on the side of 
our enemies. The Club permitted its own conversations to 
be reported and published with the hope that their freedom 
and occasional boldness might force the minds of those who 
should read them out of their lethargic state, and exert an 
influence in compelling the Catholic public to think freely 
and independently on the questions raised. The Club did 
not presume to tell the public what it must think, or 
what it ought to think ; its end was gained if it only in- 
duced it to think at all.” 

“ But that was an end we might have known the pub- 
lic would misconceive,” interposed De Bonneville. ‘‘ The 
public was not likely to suppose that we were laboring 
only to render it a thinking public, and not to induce it 
to accept and swear by our conclusions.” 

‘Tt was no matter whether it misconceived our pur- 
pose or not,” replied O’Connor ; “we were sure to gain 
our end, if we only induced it to examine the questions 
we raised, though it should do so only to condemn the 
Opinions we advanced.” 

“The public,” rejoined De Bonneville, ‘ wants conclu- 
sions, not processes, to see opinions already formed, and 
hear them asserted as fixed and unalterable, not to be 
amused or perplexed with the process of forming them. 
The people are averse to the labor of forming their own 
opinions, and wish always to be saved the labor of making 
up their own minds. If you aim simply to quicken their 
mental activity, to force them to look at all sides of a 
question, they will either meet you with their mental 
inertia, or abuse you for holding unsound opinions, because 
holding opinions they are unfamiliar with, or different from 
those put forth by their ordinary leaders. If you escape 
with your labor for you pains you may think yourself for- 
tunate. However orthodox you may be in your faith, 
however submissive you may be to authority in all things 
where authority claims the right to decide fur you, to com- 
mand, or to direct you, you will be regarded as an inno- 
vator, as a restless, turbulent spirit, against whom all good 
Catholics should be on their guard. In the bosom of Our 
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Club, when what we say is to go no farther, we may speak 
freely, and even crudely, without harm, and with mutual 
profit ; but to suppose we can do so with any advantage 
before the public, Catholic or non-Catholic, is to prove that 
we know very little of mankind. The public will not 
tolerate or profit by free speaking. Catholics will tolerate 
the freedom we exercise in this Club less than others, not 
because it is incompatible with any thing in Catholicity, 
but because they are less accustomed to it, because they 
are more in earnest, because they attach more importance 
to opinions publicly expressed, and because they fear the 
habit of free speaking and free inquiry on matters even 
not of faith, may, by an easy and not unnatural transition, 
be extended to the discussion of matters of faith. The 
private judgment asserted by Protestants is to be avoided, 
for it reduces faith itself to mere private opinion’; but it is 
not every one who can distinguish between that private 
judgment, and the free, untrammelled use of reason the 
Club practises. Private judgment in matters of faith, as 
asserted by Protestants, is a misuse of reason, and really 
the most unreasonable thing in the world ; but only men 
of disciplined minds, possessing more than ordinary an- 
alytical powers, can discriminate between it and the free 
use of reason in matters not of faith, or in the understand- 
ing of the various articles of faith in their relations to one 
another and to our natural faculties. Hence there is 
always danger that the habit of free thought and free ex- 
pression may injure faith, and end with the mass of the peo- 
ple in rationalism, The Catholic aversion to free inquiry is 
therefore not unreasonable.” 

“The people,” added Winslow, “do not and cannot 
be made to understand what is unfamiliar to them. They 
do not and will not think for themselves. There is not one 
man in a thousand who does or can be made to think free- 
ly, and form opinions for himself, even in the sphere 
of opinions Men must receive their opinions cut and 
dried, and labelled. They hold the tradition of opinions 
hardly less sacred and obligatory than the tradition of 
faith. Their minds not only run in grooves, but can 
run nowhere else, The power of free original thought is 
the rarest thing on earth ; ages on ages roll away without 
any one appearing to make a new application of long and 
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well-known principles. The art of Printing was known 
and practised when men first stamped coins, and yet it 
was not till the middle of the fifteenth century of our era, 
that the well-known art was applied to the printing of 
books by means of movable types. A slight step in ad- 
vance would lead to a most important application of uni- 
versally received scientific principles, and yet centuries 
elapse before any one appears to take it. Do not, then 
think to make all men thinkers, or that you can by any 
means at your command force them out of routine.” 

‘“* What is still worse,” said De Bonneville, “ they who 
never think freely and independently themselves, can never 
appreciate free and independent thought in others,—never 
really thinking themselves, they take it for granted that 
nobody else ever thinks. They measure all minds by their 
own, It never enters their heads that a speaker or writer 
can have any meaning which lies too deep for their com- 
prehension, and the more really original and profound he 
is, the more shallow and commonplace he appears to 
them. <A worthy priest some time since published a book 
entitled The Atheism of Brownson, in which he concludes 
Brownson makes God a mere scenic personage or theatri- 
cal personation, because he says ** God is achis purissimus, 
most pure act.” 

“* That is bad enough,” said Diefenbach, “‘ but a recent 
writer in a Catholic Journal, criticizing our conversations 
on Theocracy, represents Father John, ‘who states the doc- 
trines of Our Club, “? far as doctrines it has, as maintain- 
ing that under the New or Christain dispensation the 
prince or the state holds from God through the Church or 
supernatural society.” 

“The precise doctrine I denied,” said Father John, 
“and did my best to refute. Such an opinion was broached 
in the Club, but it was refuted, and we all finally agreed, 
that unless otherwise ordained by the constitution of his 
state, the prince holds from God through natural society. 
We all agreed that infidels may have, and in fact do have, 
legitimate government, and that Catholic subjects of a 
non-Christian prince, are bound to obey him in like man- 
ner, and to the same extent, that they are bound to obey 
a Catholic prince. It was conceded that the government 
of this country holds from God through natural society, 
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and yet that it is a legitimate: government, and that we 
as Catholics owe it the same allegiance we should in case 
it held from God through the supernatural society.” 

“* But it was maintained*by some of us,” said Winslow, 
“that all governments: ought to be Catholic governments, 
and hold from God through the Church.” 

“ Very true,” replied Father John ; “ but whether so or 
not, we all agreed that the Church has no power to force 
any government to become Catholic and hold through the 
supernatural society, against its will. To the question 

raised the Club gave a transeat. In the Middle Ages 
the greater part ‘of the governments of Europe heid by 
their own constitution and the coronation oaths of the 
sovereigns from God, in some sense, through the Church ; 
but there are none that so hold now, and we main- 
tained that it is not necessary that a government should 
so hold in order to hold from God and be a legitimate 
government. Whether the change is for the better or the 
worse we did not even inquire, for it has taken place, and 
must be submitted to whether we like it or not.” 

* But did not Father John assert the right of the 
Church to judge the prince and deprive him of his princi- 
pality for cause ?” asked De Bonneville. 

“ When the prince holds from God through the Church, 
yes ; when he holds from God through natural society, 
no,” replied Father John, “I simply refused in the latter 
case to say she has not the right, for she is the judye of 
her own rights and powers, and Iam not aware that she 
has ever decided whether she has or has not the right. 
But I maintained that she never has deprived, and never 
does deprive, the prince who holds through natural society. 
In the case of such princes, if in her communion, she 
judges the sin, but not the fief or principality, as Innocent 
ILL. says in a letter to Philip Augustus. I went no far- 
ther, except to give it as my opinion, based on the uniform 
practice of the Church, that she does not interpret her 
powers so as to make them extend to the deprivation of a 
prince, even though a Catholic, who holds under the law 
of natural society alone. It would seem the clever jour- 
nalist failed entirely to understand the drift of the conver- 
sations he criticized, or to read the plain English placed 
before his eyes.” 
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“ Almost as gross a mistake was made,” said De Bon- 
neville, “by some persons as to the views of Our Club 
in regard to Education, especially in regard to Common 
Schools. We were understood to advocate the public 
schools, and to discourage the establishment of parochial 
schools for our Catholic children. Great indignation was 
expressed at the alleged feeble manner in which Mr. 
Winslow and Mr. O’Flanagan opposed the public school 
system, and defended that of separate Catholic schools.” 

“ Great injustice, then, has been done those gentlemen,” 
said Father John, “and I should like to see their critics de- 
fend their side of the question better than it was done by 
them. They said all that has been said by the ablest of 
our Catholic journals ; and if they failed, it was not for lack 
of ability, but because the ground on which the public 
schools are usually opposed and separate Catholic schools 
defended, is untenable. ‘The Club did not pretend that the 
public schools, as they are managed, can meet the views and 
wants of Catholics with regard to education ; and with the 
acquiescence of all its members I stated expressly that con- 
sidering the manner in which the schools are in many 
places perverted to sectarian purposes, the impossibility of 
giving positive religious instruction in them, and the fact,— 
owing to various causes,—that a large proportion of our 
children will receive no religious instruction at all unless 
they receive it in the school room, it is necessary, wherever 
we have the ability, to establish separate schools of our 
own. I am not aware that the authorities of the Church 
have gone any farther. It is true, I did not condemn the 
system of public schools as established in the majority of 
the States of the Union ; I only condemned its management. 
That system I believe is in itself just and equitable, and the 
best system ever devised. The evils that flow from it are 
not inherent in it, and result solely from the fact that the 
community is a mixed community of Catholics and non- 
Catholics. If the community were all Catholic, the pub- 
lic schools would be all we could desire. As this country 
is one of these days to become Catholic, 1 think it poor 
policy to condemn the system, and to labor to pull down to- 
day what it may cost us much Jabor and expense to rebuild 
to-morrow. ‘The early Christians established some famous 
catechetical schools of their own, but they also used the 
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schools founded by the pagan Emperors, and the colleges 
of the whole civilized world are even to-day modelled after 
the schools of the pagan Roman Empire. Why shall we 
seek to destroy what we are to inherit? Wait a little while, 
and the educational and all the other institutions of this 
noble country, will peaceably pass into the hands of an en- 
lightened and virtuous Catholic population. 

* Furthermore,” continued Father John, “ I do not like 
decrying what I must use. Toa great extent Catholic par- 
ents must, for the present at least, send their children to 
the public schools, or do worse, for we have not establish- 
ed, and for a long time to come cannot establish, a sufficient 
number of suitable schools of our own for all our children. 
Why then shall we destroy the good faith of Catholic par- 
ents and children by teaching the’ parents that it is un- 
Catholic for them to send, and the children that it is un- 
Catholic for them to go, to the public schools 2? I am far 
from believing that the public schools are as bad as some of 
our zealous friends represent them ; and I know constant 
efforts are made to guard against the immorality which in 
some instances has threatened to invade them. Should we 
not do more good by bringing our wisdom and virtue to aid in 
improving them, than by standing off and denouncing them ? 
After all, these non-Catholic Americans are our country- 
men, our brethren, with whom we do and must live, 
and whose temporal lot is inseparably bound up with ours. 
Catholics and non-Catholics are all alike Americans ; and 
as men, as neighbors, and as citizens, have the same wants 
and the same interests. A policy of complete isolation is 
as impracticable as it is undesirable ; and nothing would 
tend more to give us the confidence of our fellow-citizens, 
and to diminish the petty annoyances and vexations to 
which as Catholics we are subject, than to show that we 
really do feel ourselves an integral portion of the American 
people, identified with the country, and anxious to im- 
prove and preserve its institutions. Let us establish and 
support, wherever we can, such schools for our children as 
our pastors recommend or require, but let us refrain from 
denouncing or making war on the public school system, 
which is evil only because not in the proper hands. This, 
if 1 understand it, is the view taken in a recent lec- 
ture on Education, by the illustrious Archbishop of New 


York.” 
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“ But these misapprehensions and misrepresentations of 
our reported conversations,” concluded Winslow, “ prove 
that the policy some neo-Catholics insist on of bringing all 
things into the arena of public discussion, and of endeavor- 
ing to induce all men to think freely and independently for 
themselves, is a very unsound and a very dangerous policy. 
The people at large can never have any thing but a blind 
faith, or any better reason for believing than that. so they 
have been taught. T hey must have e and will have leaders, 
and the only real question is who shall lead them,—pastors 
divinely appointed and assisted, or self-appointed teachers,— 
prophets who run without being sent. What we want is 
docility, reverence for authority, not freedom or independ- 
ence of thought, wild speculation, the agitation of theories 
which settle ‘nothing and unsettle every “thing. Men who 
like myself have been brought up among your free and in- 
dependent thinkers are unable to respect them. All in our 
religion rests on authority ; and if we would enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, we must become as little children, and 
believe and obey because the father bids.” 

* But our precise difficulty,” replied Diefenbach, “ 
that the respect for authority, the child-like docility, Mr. 
Winslow demands, this age and this country have not. 
Men though childish are not child-like. They have the 
ignorance, “the petulance, the changeful humors, and the 
impatience, but not the candor, the docility, the simplici- 
ty, and the trustingness of the child. They are puffed up 
with a vain conceit of themselves, and speak with con- 
tempt of the ‘Governor,’ Authority they regard as an 
impertinence. ‘They demand a reason without being able 
either to give or to receive a reason. ‘They are filled with 
the spirit of unbelief, even when not actual unbelievers ; 
and our Lord cannot do many mighty works among them, 
on account of their unbelief, ‘These are the men we have 
to deal with ; it is this proud, impatient, head-strong, su- 
percilious, doubting, cavilling, rebellious spirit, that we 
have to exorcise ; and how are we to do it ? Tell men to 
be docile, respect authority, believe and do as they are 
bid, or they will never enter into the kingdom of heaven ? 
What care they for that, since they really believe neither 
in heaven nor hell, neither in God nor the devil 2” 

“You see in that the sad effects,” said Winslow, “ of 
your Common Schools, and your insane efforts to educate 
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the people. Universal education is the maddest dream of 
this maddest age and country. The mass of the people 
cannot be educated so as to be able to think or judge for 
themselves, and the modern system educates them only 
just enough to render them vain, proud, captious, indocile, 
rebellious. It all comes from attempting to do what 
Providence never designed should be done. The pastors, 
the chiefs, the leaders of the people, should be well and 
thoroughly educated, but we should never undertake to 
educate the people beyond their prayers and catechism. 
We do them an immense injury when we attempt more— 
when we make them feel that it is a degradation to be led, 
and that they must aspire to lead themselves. We then place 
before them the primal temptation, presented by Satan to 
our first parents, ‘ Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as Gods, knowing good and evil,’ that is, knowing them 
as God knows them, without being taught them by the 
law or command of a superior.” 

“There is truth in what Mr. Winslow says,” added 
O’Conner, “‘and the evils we deplore result from the at- 
tempt to follow the Satanic spirit, or from yielding to the 
Satanic temptation. The education of the people, since 
they can at best be only half educated, is, no doubt, a 
great source of evil. It generates this very rebellious spirit 
we complain of ; and till we can exorcise that spirit, we can 
do little for the religious amelioration of society or individ- 
uals even.” 

“ Whether ignorance be really the mother of devotion, 
or whether an ignorant and besotted people, who can hard- 
ly discern their right hand from their left, are more likely 
to be docile and submissive to legitimate authority than 
an educated and enlightened people, we need not inquire,’ 
replied Diefenbach, “ for the attempt at universal educa- 
tion has been made, the people in most civilized countries 
have been to school, and a return to that blessed Eden of 
ignorance which Mr, Winslow regrets is no longer possi- 
ble. We have been driven forth into the world to gain 
our bread by the sweat of our faces, and the Cherubim 
with flaming sword guard the gates of the Garden against 
all return. We can effect nothing by fighting against 
the inevitable. We have adopted the policy of educating 
the people, and we cannot now abandon it; we must do 
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the best we can with it, and henceforth rely on intelli- 
gence, imperfect as it may be, instead of the ignorance 
some seem to deplore.” 

**T am not so certain of that,”said De Bonneville. “It 
may not be impossible to return to the state of things 
which it is thought we have not done wisely in deserting. 
Not a few of our friends in Europe have good hopes of be- 
ing able by education to undo the ill effects of education, 
or of making education itself the means of restoring lost 
ignorance. It would do no good to wage open war against 
the education of the people, and to suppress forcibly the 
schools established and supported for them. It is better 
to take possession of these schools, and use them against 
all education that quickens the mind, stimulates thought, 
or trains children to exercise freely their own faculties. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is as easy to teach ignorance 
as it is to teach knowledge ; and it is not difficult, if you 
have the control of the schools, and are so minded, to make 
education the means of stifling thought, and enervating 
the mind. Letan absolute government establish a rigid 
censorship of the press, and prohibit all free speech, and 
all public discussion ; Jet it prevent all movements of in- 
telligence by its omnipresent police, or punish with fine and 
imprisonment every manifestation of mental activity, not 
devoted to the support of power, or to the purely material 
order, and suppress the expression of every aspiration after 
freedom or manly independence ; let the clergy join with 
the government, uphold it in its war on intelligence, and 
second it with all their spiritual power and influence, and 
then let both unite in training the rising generation in ac- 
cordance with the principles and wishes of the government, 
and you will have the ages of ignorance restored, and the 
people as docile and as little disposed to think or act for 
themselves as they were before the modern attempts to 
educate them. It is not education that needs to be op- 
posed, but the education that induces thought, and 
quickens the spirit of freedom and independence I ama 
Bourbonist, and do not like to see Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte sitting on the throne of St. Louis ; but I am charmed 
with his policy, which subjects to his authority both the 
Church and the School, and uses both as the means of ex- 
tinguishing all dangerous intelligence, and exorcising the 
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revolutionary spirit which has so long possessed the French 
people. His Uncle complained that the Pope left him 
only men’s bodies to govern ; he means to govern both 
their bodies and their souls. If his Holiness protests, he 
has an army in Rome, just reinforced, to snap him up and 
whip him out of the Papal States, and clap him into a 
French prison ; and if the French people grow restive, he 
can with his matchless police and his army of five hundred 
thousand of the finest troops in the world, very speedily 
reduce them to order. His Imperial and Roy: al Majesty of 
Austria understands and practises the same policy with 
equal skill, and with more than equal success.” 

‘“* But we should bear in mind,” said Diefenbach, “ that 


‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.’ 


The policy of the European oscuranti is very fine, but 
its success is more than doubtful. The clergy, "from 
their Chief downward, are, no doubt, opposed to the 


false notions of liberty now rife in the populations of 


Europe, and willingly throw their influence on the side 
of order ; but they know that order is threatened as much 


by despotism as by revolutionism, and, save in a moment of 


panic, ver.’ few of them will knowingly consent to aid the 
monarchs in moulding the people to ‘be the peaceable vic- 
tims of despotic rule. The clergy, too, are and always 
have been on the side of intelligence, real, genuine, not 
sham intelligence, and must be duped before they co- 
operate with the political power in suppressing it. It is 
only up to a certain point that absolute governments can 
count on the co-operation of the clergy, and if they wish 
to go beyond, they will find them with all their moral and 
spiritual influence against them.” 

“Then,” added Father John, “ the sovereigns overrate 
their own power as well as that of education, or rather, 
they err in supposing they can ever get that complete con- 
trol over education demanded by their policy. They may 
control the schools and the lessons taught in them, but it 
is the least part of the education which moulds and 
determines character, that is acquired in the school room. 
Society educates, and, do what we may, wil educate her 
children, and give them her own opinions, aspirations, con- 
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victions, aims, and tendencies. You can never effect any 
radical change in the character and tendency of society by 
beginning with the children, for it is always the adult gener- 
ation that educates the rising generation, and in educating 
forms it toits own image. The man is father of the child, 
not as Wordsworth sings— 


* The child is father of the man.’ 


The generation that in the sixteenth century made the 
Protestant Reformation, and the generation that in the 
eighteenth made the infidel revolution in France, had been 
educated in Catholic schools, under the pious care of the 
clergy or teachers approved by them. The Italian Car- 
bonari, the Mazzinians, all Young Italy, so hostile to the 
Pope : and the whole Catholic religion, are all graduates of 
Catholic schools. It is with the adult generation you must 
begin your reform, as it is through the adult generation only 
that the seeds of doubt, unbelief, irreligion, rebellion, are 
sown. While the adult gener ration remains what it is, bent 
on liberty, and animated by the revolutionary spirit, how- 
ever the outward manifestation of its thoughts and aspira- 
tions may be suppressed, you can never, without a miracle, 
train up your children and youth to be contented un- 
der the régime of despotism and ignorance. By no power 

in Church or State can you render the character of the new 
generation essentially different from its predecessor. You 
must begin with the parents, and change the character of 
the adult generation, and that you can never do by fines 

and imprisonment, ‘by penal statutes, or armed force. 

Bayonets are impotent against the impassible spirit of 
man.” 

“The adult generation is already convinced,” interposed 
Winslow, “that it has been following a false light, and 
aiming at the impracticable, and even ‘the undesirable.” 

“T doubt if such is the case to any great extent,” 
replied Father John. “ There has been a reaction against 
the Revolutionism of 1848, but it is more the effect of 
panic or despair than of conviction. There is not a throne 
on the continent of Europe that can safely trust for its 
support to the convictions and affections of the people, 
or that is not upheld by armed soldiery. Every con- 
tinental government depends for its support on its army 
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not only against foreign aggression, but also against its own 
subjects,—a remarkable fact, as far.as my reading goes 
unknown in the previous history of the world. The gov- 
ernments of Europe are or tend to be centralized despot- 
isms, while the great body of the European populations 
are virtually republican, in favor either of a republic such 
as ours is conceived to be, or of a constitutional monarchy 
like that of Great Britain. There is no harmony between 
the governments and their subjects, and there can be none 
without such political changes as accord with the wishes of 
the majority of the people. You may declaim against the 
wickedness and danger of secret societies as much as you 
please, but they have their origin in the dissatisfaction of 
the people with the political order which obtains, and their 
determination at the first opportunity to effect a change. 
Even Russia is covered all over with secret societies, and 
we need not be surprised to witness before long strange 
movements in that vast empire, which has the misfortune 
of being rotten before being ripe.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said O’Connor, “the dominant senti- 
ment of the populations of Europe is in favor of what we 
call self-government, or the government of the nation by 
itself. It is therefore opposed to foreign domination on 
the one hand, and to Cesarism on the other. It is alike 
in favor of tational independence and of republican free- 
dom. Thus we see the same uneasiness in Ireland, Poland, 
Hungary, Italy, and France. Ireland regards herself as a 
nation, and struggles for a national government ; Hungary 
would recover her independence, and Italy would drive out 
the Austrians, and resume her nationality and her auton- 
omy. Against the just aspirations of these nations, the 
despotisms of Europe are leagued together, and the people 
everywhere see that political liberty and the relief of Op- 
pressed nationalities do and must go together, and that 
they constitute one and the same cause. The Irish in Ire- 
land, in England, and in this country, no doubt have sym- 
pathized with Napoleon III., but only because they have 
trusted that he would humble the pride of England, and 
become the liberator of Ireland from foreign domination.” 

“ Drowning men,” replied Diefenbach, “ catch at 
straws, and are excusable for so doing. His Imperial 
Majesty will never interfere to liberate Ireland from Eng- 
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lish rule, unless it be to annex her to his own dominions, 
and to make her a province to be ruled or misruled by 
some debauched prince of the Imperial family. The hope 
of the Irish in him is vain, for he is more likely to be- 
come as his Uncle became the prisoner of Great Britain 
than the humbler of British pride. Even if not so, how 
could Ireland content herself with being a province of 
France, since her principal happiness is in having a good 
grievance, and in declaiming lustily against the govern- 
ment? Of all people on the face of the globe, the Trish 
are the least fitted by habit or temperament to sit down 
contentedly under the Czsarism which now reigns in 
France. The mingling of the cause of oppressed nation- 
alities with that of "political and civil liberty, is one of the 
chief obstacles to the settlement of European society on 
some permanent basis. Most of these nationalities are 
hopelessly lost, or too much weakened, or too much torn 
by intestine divisions, to be able to sustain themselves as 
independent nations. Irish Patriotism sighs for an inde- 
pendent Ireland, governing herself, and rivalling her old 
enemy, but it can only sigh for it. Ireland is “really an 
integral part of the British Empire, and it is only as such 
that she can subsist. As such she can develop her re- 
sources, and command the respect and admiration of the 
world. She is not subject to England, but is one of the 
great constituent elements of the British State, and of 
British glory. Let her be separated from the British 
Crown and Parliament, and set up a government of her 
own, whether republican or monarchical, she would be torn 
by intestine factions, by rival claimants, and be unable to 
carry on the ordinary business of government. Her true in- 
terest is to submit with the best grace she can to the con- 
nection she already has with the British Empire, to labor 
to become reconciled to it, and to derive from it all the 
advantages it is capable of affording, as has been done by 
her sister kingdom of Scotland. Italy looks with some hope 
to Louis Napoleon to liberate her from Austrian rule and 
preponderance, but with no better reason. Italy is, after 
all, a geographical expression, not a nation, and is inca- 
pable under any possible domestic power of being moulded 
into a nation. A united Italy could recover and maintain 
its independence, whether assailed by France or Austria ; 
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but there is and can be no united Italy. Drive out the Aus- 
trians, and Lombardy and Venice become separate states ; 
Tuscany will unite neither with Lombardy nor with Pied- 
mont. The South of Italy and the North will not act 
together, and the old divisions, and the old wars of city 
with city, and principality with principality, would soon 
revive and devastate the Peninsula. Free any of the op- 
pressed nationalities of which you speak, the old causes which 
reduced them under the dominion of their neighbors would 
revive,—for though suppressed they are not extinct,—and 
soon reduce them under a foreign domination again,— 
would make them again a prey “to foreign powers, and 
much impoverished and demoralized they would soon be 
once more where they are now. Why seek to accomplish 
impossibilities ? For myself I do not ‘feel much sy mpathy 
with oppressed nationalities, unless the oppression touches 
the rights of man, and takes away that freedom of the in- 
dividual without which man is no longer man, Let the 
struggle be for substantial freedom, a reasonable and just 
freedom, to be gained by honest means, and it must sooner 
or later prove successful. I do not sy mpathize with the 
European revolutionists, but I do sympathize with the cause 
of freedom, of self-government against Ceesarism, and for 
that cause my voice shall ever be raised.” 


CONVERSATION V. 


“ We might sympathize with the cause of European 
Liberals,” remarked Winslow, “if it were really the cause 
of freedom. But the so-called Liberals are struggling 
for absolute democracy, and absolute democracy is as hos- 
tile to true freedom as is absolute monarchy. It simply 
puts the people in the place of the king, and renders the 
rule of an ill-informed, thick-headed, capricious, and irre- 
sponsible majority, changing with each ele ction, absolute 
and irresistible. Under it there is no uniform policy of gov- 
ernment. One legislature enacts laws, and the next repeals 
them. Laws, too, when they would restrain, become a 
dead letter. Nobody regards a law that is in his wey ; and 
no court or jury can be found to enforce an unpopular law, or 
a law highly displeasing to a numerous and influential 
class of electors.” 
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“Your experiment of popular government, just in pro- 
portion as it becomes democratic, fails everywhere in the 
Union,” said De Bonneville. ‘The order and prosperity 
you have hitherto enjoyed are, so far as government is 
concerned, due to the principles, laws, and institutions 
you inherited from England, not to the additions or alter- 
ations you yourselves have made. As the spirit of democ- 
racy acquires strength, as it pervades your society, and 
moulds your constitutions, laws, and institutions to suit 
itself, you lose the advantages of government, grow corrupt, 
and cease to have honest men enough left to look after 
the rogues ; corruption eats into the very heart of your 
community, and such a thing as political honesty can hard- 
ly be found amongst you. Your whole government, State 
and Federal, is a job, and the public interest is everywhere 
sacrificed to private speculation.” 

“Tam,” said Father John, “as all my friends are well 
aware, no democrat, either in a party or any other sense. I 
concede the terrible corruption that is creeping into all 
our political parties, and the shameful profligacy of the 
men we intrust with the management of our public affairs ; 
but I am not prepared to admit that we are, even in these 
respects, unrivalled by the despotic States of the Old 
World. The members of the various Spanish, French, 
and Russian administrations are much belied, if they 
are not more than a match for our public men in jobbing. 
With all the evils which flow from the excesses of liberty, 
and I have no wish to extenuate them, we suffer far less 
than they who are exposed to the excesses of power. It is 
no small advantage even to be able to publish criticisms on 
ourselves, and to point out and publicly denounce the mis- 
deeds of government without being arraigned before the 
police and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. Thought 
is an important function of man, and the free expression of 
one’s honest convictions is one of the strongest necessities 
of a rational nature. The worst of all tyrannies is that 
which strikes at free thought and free speech. The body 
is not the whole of man, and you have done little even 
though you have provided for its comfort, if you have stifled 
thought, imposed silence on intellect, and extinguished 
the soul. I care little for the tyranny which touches the 
body, if it leave the soul free, thought and speech unfettered. 
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We may war against Red Republicanism as warmly as we 
please, but we should take care that, in doing so, we be 
not found fighting for Ceesarism.” 

“ Between Red Republicanism and Ceesarism,” said 
O’Connor, “ there is a third party, alike free from the des- 
potism of the king and that of the mob. I call this party 
Republican, and distinguish its doctrine from both mo- 
narchical and democratic absolutism. It defends what is 
called representative, constitutional, or parliamentary gov- 
ernment. It advocates self-government, that is, the gov- 
ernment, through its estates or its representatives, of “the 
nation by itself, sometimes with a king as in Great Britain, 
sometimes without a king as in the United States. A very 
considerable portion of the European Liberals belong to this 
party, and seek to restrain without abolishing government. 
They are not opposed to a limited monarchy, they war not 
on dynasties, and seek not to bring kings or ceesars to the 
block. They only seek to restrict power within just limits, 
and to secure to the nation in some form a preponderating 
voice in the management of public affairs. With these I 
confess I sympathize.” 

** So do I,” added Father John ; “ and my complaint 
of a portion of our Catholic friends in Europe is that they 
do not recognize the importance of this party, that they 
war against it, and seek to discredit every man who adheres 
to it. This, as I often repeat, is the ground of my quarrel 
with M. Louis Veuillot, the able editor of the Univers. M. 
Veuillot, who carries with him a portion of the French 
Episcopacy and a large part of the rural clergy of France, 
and who in this country, where few read him, is regarded as 
a sort of lay Pope, was, while it was popular, attached to this 
party, but now wages a fierce war against it. He joins the 
winning side, and now aims studiously to combine the de- 
fence of the highest- -toned Catholic doctrines and practices 
with unceasing opposition to parliamentary government, 
and especially to the men, if Catholics, who regret its loss 
in France, and would gladly see it restored. He thus 
gives a false direction to the public thought of the Cath- 
Jics who confide in his guidance, and does more injury to 
the cause of religion than the vilest Voltairian journalist 
in Europe. I blame him not for giving to the actual gov- 
vernment of his country a loyal support, but I do blame him 
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for endeavoring to enlist Catholicity on the side of Ceesarism, 
and doing allin his power to place the Church in a false po- 
sition before the world. I blame him for endeavoring to use 
the sound papal. doctrine he asserts with even unnecessary 
ostentation against the Gallicanism of the old French court, 
to protect the political Casarism he seems determined 
shall be fastened on all Catholic States. The high papal 
prerogatives he seems to recognize were asserted and used 
by the Popes themselves only in defence of the laws, of 
popular and national rights, against the invasion and 
usurpations of Caesar, never in his support. They are com- 
patible with liberty, and are in a proper state of society 
among its most efficient safeguards, as no one knows better 
than the Emperor of the French, who has absolutely re- 
fused to repeal the infamous Organic Laws annexed by his 
Uncle on his sole authority to the Concordat of 1802, and 
declared in force the edict of Louis XIV., respected even by 
that monarch himself, commanding all professors in col- 
leges and seminaries to hold and to teach the Four Articles 
of the French clergy in 1682. I blame Louis Veuillot, who 
occupies an important position as editor of the first Catho- 
lic journal in Europe, for laboring constantly and with all his 
might to prevent the establishment of any check on power, 
and to leave the friends of religion and society no alterna- 
tive between Ceesarism and Red Republicanism.” 

“The policy of the Emperor of the French evidently 
is,” said Diefenbach, “to break down and utterly annihi- 
late the constitutional or parliamentary party, and to leave 
the friends of order and religion no alternative between 
supporting Ceesarism and joining the ranks of the Red 
Republicans. He appears to think that when driven to 
this alternative they will rally under his drapeau, as they 
did after his famous coup d’dat. Sure of their support, 
he appears to trust that, by means of his army and his 
admirable police, and by coquetting with the Red Repub- 
licans, leading them now to hope that he will make war on 
the Austrians in Italy, or use his troops in Rome, there, it is 
understood, against the consent and the will of the Pope, 
to destroy the autonomy of the Papal government, under 
pretence of reforming the administration of the Papal 
States, he will be able to sustain his power and establish 
the Napoleonic dynasty on the throne of France, and per- 
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haps also on the thrones of the Italian and Spanish pen- 
insulas. The fault of Louis Veuillot and the Catholics he 
leads or represents is, that they have aided him in this 
policy, labored to render perpetual the dictatorship he 
usurped in his coup d’¢tat, instead of laboring to put an 
end to it at the earliest practicable moment, to make the 
Emperor assume the character of a constitutional prince, and 
to secure adequate guaranties of the rights of the nation and 
of the citizen. I complain, not of the Church in France, 
but of some half a dozen French prelates, who, counselled 
perhaps by their fears, took the occasion when the press 
was gagged and no voice could be raised to contradict 
them, to desert the cause they had previously defended, to 
pronounce undeserved eulogiums on the Prince-President, 
and to invite him in the name of religion to revive the 
Empire, and reéstablish the Napoleonic dynasty. I com- 
plain of them because they thus compromised their breth- 
ren, who could not oppose them without endangering their 
heads, or provoking the vengeance of power on the Church 
in France, and because they place the whole French 
Episcopacy in a false position before the world, and make 
it, apparently, responsible for the base surrender of the 
rights of the Church and of the nation to the arbitrary 
will of the new Cesar, who had proved himself no friend 
to either. They have done all that they could do to link 
the cause of Catholicity with that of Caesarism, and to 
give the lie to all of us who, in constitutional states, have 
to combat the standing objection, that Catholicity is un- 
favorable to political and civil liberty, and naturally sym- 
pathizes with despotism.” 

“The evil,” added O’Connor, “ is far more serious than 
our narrow-minded and short-sighted publicists suspect. 
They have confirmed, as far as the bishops and clergy of 
a single nation can confirm, the standing charge of the 
enemies of the Church, that her existence in a state is 
incompatible with its political and civil liberty, and that 
her real sympathies are with Cesarism,—a fact which 
the American Know-Nothings will be sure to remember, and 
to make the most of against us. By breaking down and 
annihilating the constitutional party, they have left in 
Europe only Cesarists and Red Republicans, with no 
mediator between them. They have thrown the Church 
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on the side of Cesar, and stirred up the wrath of the 
insurgent democracy against her even more than against 
him. They have deprived the Church of the vantage 
ground she ‘held i in 1848. Then she was understood to be 
on the side of liberty, and opposed to the despotism of 
the government. When the revolution in France pro- 
claimed the Republic, nearly all the French bishops and 
clergy hastened to declare their adhesion to it, and to avow 
themselves in favor of freedom. The Republic confided in 
their good faith, refrained from attacking the rights of the 
Church, and men who all their lives had warred against 
her, vied with one another in rendering her homage and in 
protecting her liberty. Indeed the revolution, in freeing 
the people, freed her from the thraldom ia which the tem- 
poral sovereigns for centuries had held her, and she moved 
and spoke with a freedom she had not enjoyed before since 
the great Western schism, nay, since the time of Philip 
the Fair, But she has lost all she had gained by the 
liberal policy with which our present glorious Chief Pontiff 
inaugurated his pontificate, and which for twenty years 
had been advocated by Catholic bishops, clergy, and in- 
telligent laymen throughout the world, except in Austria, 
where obscurantism is at home. In the new Red Re- 
publican revolution, which seems likely, sooner or later, to 
break out, she will hold a far different position and be 
regarded with far other sentiments. ‘The bishops and 
clergy may again declare their adhesion to the Republic, 
but the triumphant democracy will no longer trust them. 
It will respond to their overtures, We cannot trust you. You 
would desert us on the first opportunity as you did in 1852, 
and applaud the usurper who would mow us down in the 
streets, or send us by thousands to die of pestilence in the 
swamps of Guiana. You have no sympathies with us ; 
you detest us, and love only Casar. Czesar you chose, 
Cwesar you have served, go, and share the fate of Caesar.” 

“But the coup d’ctat by which the Republic was 
overthrown, and the Empire was virtually reéstablished,” 
Winslow contended, “ was a necessary step to save religion 
and society from the threatened attacks of socialism, and 
even liberal Catholics in Europe and America generally 
approved it.” 

‘After Louis Napoleon, by a bold stroke of policy, 
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dissolved the Legislative Assembly, arrested and imprisoned 
its prominent member rs, and usurped the entire power 
of the State, they,” replied Diefenbach, “ without ap- 
proving what had been done, very generally believed 
that the best thing left for them in the circumstances 
in which it placed them, was to accept it, and to legiti- 
mate the power the President had grasped, as it would be 
better that he should exercise it by a legal than an ille- 
gal title. But the coup d’ctat left them really no choice 
in the matter, for the President had usurped the power, 
and could not be made to relinquish it. Yet there never 
was any necessity for that coup d’ctat itself, except what 
was created by the President and the Bonapartists them- 
selves, in order to have an opportunity of reviving the 
Empire and reéstablishing the Napoleonic dynasty. The 
danger from the Socialists had been defeated. True, 
Kossuth, the champion of oppressed nationalities, had 
formed an alliance with Mazzini, the leader of Young Italy, 
and the pantheistic democracy ; but their combined move- 
ment could effect nothing serious, for the necessary ‘ ma- 
terial aid’ was not forthcoming, and the party of order 
were everywhere victorious, well organized, and on the 
alert against them. The Republic itself had defeated the 
Socialists and broken their power, as early as June, 1848, 
without aid from Louis Napoleon, and the revolution had 
known how to set bounds to itself. It is a fact that should 
not be forgotten, that throughout Europe the victory for 
order had been fought and won under Republican or Lib- 
eral auspices. The French Republic put down the Trium- 
virate of Rome, and restored the Holy Father to his tem- 
poral throne ; Austria proclaimed a liberal, virtually a 
republican constitution for her motley empire, and under 
its prestige triumphed over her enemies in Hungary and 
Italy ; Prussia was liberal till the Socialists were used up, 
and it was not till the cause of order had been everywhere 
successfully vindicated, and a decided reaction in the public 
mind against Socialism and Red Republicanism had taken 
place, that Cwsarism dared leave its hiding-place, and not 
till after liberalism had proved its ability to put down an- 
archy and protect religion and society, did Louis Napoleon 
attempt his coup d’ctat, or the movement to reéstablish Ce- 
sarism, under pretence of sustaining order and religion, fairly 
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commence. Czesar was terribly alarmed at the danger after it 
was over, at anarchy after the Republic had suppressed it. 
There never was the danger pretended, and there was not the 
slightest necessity, in order to save religion and society, of 
the coup d’4at, or of the surrender of both to the foster- 
ing care of a despot.” 

‘It seems never to have occurred to our good friends,” 
said O’Connor, “ that to surrender religion and soc iety to 
Cesar is really to abandon both, or, unless men have be- 
come slaves in their souls, is really to sow the seeds of 
a new and fiercer revolution against them. It would not 
be easy to conceive the evils that would follow a new and 
successful revolution against the governments of Europe.” 

“There can be again no such revolution,” said Win- 
slow, ‘if Catholics are only loyal in the support of power, 
and therefore, I side heartily with the Univers and its 
friends. The Church is free in fact now in both Austria 
and France, and she can, wherever free, grapple success- 
fully with the revolutionary spirit, and exorcise it, as every 
other evil spirit.” 

“The Church can nowhere grapple successfully with 
the revolutionary spirit, if she appears as the ally of des- 
potism, or not as free to war against Caesarism as against 
revolutionism,” replied O’Connor. “ This is a point our 
friends do not sufficiently consider. The European popu- 
lations, especially in the Catholic States, are deeply im- 
bued with the sentiment of liberty. That sentiment, as 
they hold it, may not be pure or truly enlightened, but 
such as it is, it rules them, and is with them a fixed idea. 
In that sentiment, too, is an element of truth and good- 
ness which consecrates it to their minds, and gives it its 
terrible power over them, Let the Church be really or 
apparently placed in opposition to that sentiment without 
discriminating, accepting, and defending what is true and 
good in it, and she at once becomes powerless over those 
who are under its domination, and instead of exorcising 
the revolutionary spirit that possesses them, or winning 
them back to her embrace, will drive them farther from 
her, and render them still more hostile both to her and to 
all legitimate authority. The Church, to be able to con- 
trol them, must be free not only to preach submission to 
them, but to recognize their rights and the duties of power ; 
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therefore,,while she upholds just authority, to defend true 
liberty, and this she is not free to do either in France or 
Austria. She can be free to do it only in a free state, under 
a constitutional government which recognizes and protects 
free thought and free speech in the citizen. The Church is 
free either in France or Austria only so long as she offers 
no opposition to Ceesarism.” 

“T wish our Catholics, who have eyes only for the past, 
and who can never understand their own age and their 
present duties, would tell me,” said Diefenbach, ‘“ why it 
is in Italy, in France, indeed in every Catholic State, we 
find the young, active, living intelligence of the age almost 
exclusively anti-papal, nay, anti-christian. The fact is 
undeniable. It is very easy to ascribe it to diabolical 
pride and wickedness, or to trace its remote cause to the 
prevarication of Adam and the corruption of human na- 
ture, but something more specific than that is needed as 
an answer. Children born of Catholic parents, in a Catho- 
lic country, and educated from infancy in Catholic schools, 
do not, as they grow up, as their intelligence unfolds, and 
their views expand, lose their affection for the Church, 
and become her sworn enemies without at least some pre- 
text, and I will say never, without some blame on the part 
of Catholics themselves, never unless the policy they are 
led to believe is approved by the Church, outrages their 
sense of justice, or their sense of the rights and dignity of 
men, and the progress of society. Explain or disguise it 
as we will, it grows out of the fact that the Church is be- 
lieved to be hostile to the sentiment of liberty, and pledged 
to the cause of despotism, which is simply a social death ; 
that they who are looked upon as Catholic leaders, are 
obscurantists, with no sympathy with the down-trodden 
millions, and anxious only to uphold arbitrary or oppres- 
sive power. They hear everywhere these movements in 
favor of liberty denounced, but seldom hear power rebuked 
for its excesses or abuses. A man full of generous senti- 
ments, with no thought of doing or saying any thing un- 
catholic or disloyal, sees the sufferings of the people, sym- 
pathizes with them, and says simply that he thinks the 
government might be better administered—that there 
might be a more beneficent exercise of power, and a wider 
scope allowed to the activity of the citizen, His words are 
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reported, and from that moment he is a marked man, 
placed under the surveillance of the police, thrust into a 
dungeon, or banished from the realm, This was the of- 
fence, and the only offence, of the Abbate Gioberti, for 
which he was exiled from Piedmont, to which he was per- 
mitted to return only when that kingdom resolved to 
become a constitutional state. When a man is thus 
treated by a professedly Catholic government, supported 
and applauded by the clergy, who hold it up as a model 
government, and its sovereign as a model prince, what 
wonder that he commits the mistake of supposing the 
Church is irrevocably wedded to despotism, and is more in- 
tent on upholding power, than meliorating the condition 
of the people—more devoted to authority than to justice— 
and that he includes her in the wrath he feels, and justly 
feels, against the government that wrongs him, and abuses 
its most sacred trusts ?” 

“* But we must be just,” said O’Connor. “ The Church 
is not implicated in such transactions. There are old fogies 
amongst Catholics as well as amongst non-Catholics—men 
who are steeped to their eyes in Ceesarism, and who would 
make war on the Church herself were she to favor a liberal 
and just policy. We saw it in the beginning of the pon- 
tificate of Pius IX. There was a class of Catholics in 
every country, that opposed and labored in all ways they 
could to thwart the liberal policy he inaugurated. He 
attempted to cut the Church loose from the chains with 
which the despotism of the courts had bound her, to assert 
her freedom and independence of the sovereigns, and to 
enlist all the generous sympathies of the European popu- 
lations in favor once more of religion. But he everywhere 
encountered the oscwranti : everywhere they opposed him ; 
and it is said, I know not how truly, that the prelates of 
Austria, inspired not unlikely by the court, admonished 
him in a formal letter, that if he persevered in the policy 
he had inaugurated, the Church in Austria would with- 
draw from his obedience. The opposition from Catholics, 
playing into the hands of the Mazzinians, defeated his 
generous intentions, and he is now held to keep the peace 
by the armies of France and Austria, who occupy his 
States under the pretence of protecting him against the 
disaffection of his temporal subjects, whose just demands he 
was not and is not now permitted to satisfy.” 
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“‘T know very well the Church is not implicated in the 
war upon the just rights of individuals and nations,” 
replied Diefenbach. “TI am, I trust, a Catholic, and God 
forbid that I should do or say any thing to cast the slightest 
shade of suspicion upon the Church of God, the represent- 
ative of his kingdom on earth. But I do know and say 
that Catholics—and Catholics in influential positions—are 
implicated, are even foremost in supporting Cvesarism. 
Nobody can deny that the more influential Catholic states- 
men in Southern and Central Europe, under pretence of 
maintaining order, uphold Ceesar in his war upon thought 
and speech, and oppose with all their might the introduc- 
tion of liberal institutions. Have we not read long weari- 
some essays in the Civi/ta Cattolica, published at Rome, 
against modern representative government ? Do we not 
read the daily diatribes of the Paris Univers against the 
men who remember the tribune, regret the loss of free 
institutions, and wish their reéstablishment—men of un- 
impeachable Catholicity, unimpeachable loyalty, men who 
defended the cause of Catholic freedom in the French par- 
liament, with masculine eloquence, to which the world 
listened with admiration and conviction, when Louis Veuil- 
lot was spouting infidelity or writing obscene novels ? 
Have we not all seen the first Catholic orator and states- 
man of the age, of whom any age or nation might be 
proud, traduced for his devotion to civil and _ religious 
liberty, prosecuted and sentenced by a police court to fine 
and imprisonment for daring to express his admiration of 
the parliamentary government of Great Britain, and his 
regret at the loss of a similar government in his own 
country ? Have we not found every Catholic journal in 
free, enlightened America, except those written in the 
German language, denouncing him, and with only a single 
exception, if I “recollect aright, that of the New-York 
Freeman’s Journal, defending the government of the new 
Cesar, and grossly abusing the only Catholic in America 
who has had the courage or manliness to protest publicly 
against the outrage committed, in the person of the noble 
Count Montalembert, on free thought, on free speech, on 
just liberty, on historical truth, and on manly intelligence ? 
These facts do not to the Catholic implicate the Church, I 
very well know; but they do implicate her in the minds of 
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non-Catholics, who are not in the habit of drawing nice 
distinctions between the action of Catholics and the action 
of the Church. The Catholic press in this country, in its 
treatment of M. Montalembert, has shown what its pro- 
fessions of attachment to liberty ‘and of loyalty to American 
institutions are worth. The majority of Catholic journals 
are published with the approbation of the Ordinary, and 
they furnish a fruitful text to American Know-Nothings, 
which may one day be handled against Catholics in a way 
that will not be advantageous to our cause in this country. 
How can these journals expect to combat successfully the 
Know-Nothings, when they take pains to confirm their 
objections ? ‘Tt is well to think before speaking, and to look 
before taking a leap. As far as it is in the power of your 
Catholic press to commit the Church to the cause of 
Ceesarism it has done it, and confirmed the standing charge 
against our religion, that it is incompatible with republican 
institutions, with civil and religious liberty, and is the 
grand support of despotism.” 

“* But Mr. Diefenbach makes too much of the slips of the 
American Catholic Press,” said Father John. ‘ That press, 
for the most part, has very little character and less influ- 
ence. Even the enemies of the Church seldom take it as 
au index to the real sentiments of the Catholic body, and 
rather ignore than consult it. The Catholics of this coun- 
try, from causes not necessary to mention, have, almost to 
aman, a great hatred of England, and a strong attach- 
ment to France. M. Montalembert has not lost his Catho- 
lic position among them by his attachment to self-govern- 
ment, but by having outraged their deep-seated prejudices 
in praising England, and in intimating that her govern- 
ment is better than that of his own country. American 
Catholics have no special attachment to Louis Napoleon, 
but they have been in the habit of maintaining, as neces- 
sary to the defence of their religion, the superiority of 
every thing in Catholic States, and they suppose the French 
bishops and clergy are the best judg 's of what is most 
favorable to religion in France. Finding, or supposing 
they find, them all but unanimous in supporting the Im- 
perial Government, they very naturally conclude that any 
one who is not satisfied with it, is under the influence of 
some worthless political theory, and to be regarded only as 
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a disappointed politician, or a political agitator. The 
whole matter in their view pertains to the political order, 
and Catholics as such have no occasion to trouble their 
heads about it. That this is the view generally taken by 
our Catholic journals is unquestionable, that it is the true 
view I by no nieans concede. The prosecution of Mon- 
talembert by the imperial government, is in my view a 
gross outrage upon liberty, and should excite the indigna- 
tion of every Catholic throughout the world, because that 
liberty which it was attempted to strike down in him, is 
in our times and the present constitution of society the 
indispensable condition of that freedom and independence, 
which every intelligent Catholic demands for his Church. 
The experience of every Catholic in America ought to teach 
him that the freedom of the Church cannot now be main- 
tained on the ground that itis her right, for no government 
can acknowledge it to be her right, without acknowledging 
her to be the Church of God, and that no government in our 
times will do, or be permitted to do. The freedom of the 
Church can now be maintained only as the right of the 
citizen, included in his right to choose, profess, and propa- 
gate his own religion. This is the view taken by M. Mon- 
talembert, and that was defended with so much energy 
and brilliancy for twenty years by what was called the 
Catholic party in France, adhered to by nearly all, if not 
all, the Catholic bishops of the American Union. The 
state now professes no religion, it professes none even in 
France and Austria, and therefore can recognize and pro- 
tect the freedom of no religion as such, Consequently 
where the citizen has no rights recognized and _ protected 
by the political constitution of the state as is the case 
under Casarism, the Church has and can have no freedom, 
no recognition and protection of her rights. Louis Veuil- 
lot and those who oppose Montalembert and his friends 
overlook this fact, and wish the state to recognize the 
rights of the Church as hers, that is, to make the state 
profess the Catholic religion, and exclude or at least only 
tolerate other religions. This, even if desirable, is hence- 
forth, I take it, absolutely impracticable. The state has 
ceased to be Catholic, and public opinion throughout the 
world refuses to permit it to profess any religion, and de- 
mands that it recognize all as equal before the state, Any 
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one who knows the age and its fixed ideas, knows that it 
is idle to struggle against this demand. France and Aus- 
tria, Sardinia and Belgium, have yielded to it, and so far 
as the state is concerned, we must make up our minds to 
leave error as free as truth, heresy as free as orthodoxy. 
Citizens must settle their religious controversies among 
themselves, without calling in the aid of the civil power. 
This is the American system which all nations will be 
forced to accept. The state here does not recognize the 
Catholic Church as such; it simply recognizes and pro- 
tects my rights as an American citizen. But in my rights 
as a citizen is included my right of conscience, my right 
before the state to choose, profess, and propagate by 
moral means my religion, whatever that religion may be, 
provided it is not contra bonos mores. This right, being 
my right as a citizen, the state must recognize and protect. 
In the exercise of this right I choose the Catholic religion, 
the Catholic Church, and therefore the state must recog- 
nize and protect the Catholic Church, and defend her free- 
dom in relation to all who are or who wish to become 
Catholics, against all external violence, not because she is 
the Catholic Church, but because she is the choice of free 
citizens. This suflices, for it in fact leaves the Church 
wholly free and independent of the state. It is just and 
equitable, for it only asks the Catholic to respect in others, 
who may differ from him, that freedom betore the state 
which heasks them to respect in him. But it is easy to see 
that on this ground the Church can have no guaranty for 
her freedom and independence except in a free state, which 
asserts aud maintains the equality of rights, and an equal- 
ity of rights which the state does not grant, which are 
anterior to the state, and which the state must recognize 
and respect. The citizen having no rights under Ceesar- 
ism, or none that he can defend, for Ceesarism denies all 
rights which do not emanate from Cesar, the Church can 
have none, nor means of defending the rights God gives 
her. Hence the question involved in M. Montalembert’s 
prosecution does interest us Catholics, for it is funda- 
mentally the question of religious freedom, and of the right 
to profess, defend, and maintain the Catholic religion. 
The age is not wrong in always coupling civil and reli- 
gious liberty together. They are inseparable, and they have 
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the same basis and conditions. Deny religious liberty, and 
you can no longer assert civil liberty, because to deny it is 
to deny a civil right, which is tyranny. Deny civil liberty 
and you cannot assert the freedom of religion before the 
state, for then you deny all right before the state. We 
must then support civil or political liberty as the condition 
of supporting religious liberty, and religious liberty as the 
condition of supporting civil or political liberty. England 
and the United States have both discovered this; the 
United States have fully conformed to it, and England 
finds herself forced to conform nearer and nearer to it, 
and will find herself forced ere long to conform wholly to 
it, and give up her Church Establishment. 


ConveRSATION VI. 


“My friends seem to me,” said Winslow, “to take a 
very false view of Catholic Europe, and of the sentiments 
of leading European Catholics. In fact, they seem to me 
to have derived their views from the anti-Catholic press of 
England. There is no doubt that the better part of Eu- 
ropean Catholics, including the majority of the bishops and 
clergy, rally to "the support of the governments,—not 
because they are in favor of Caesarism or opposed to gen- 
uine liberty, but because the revolutionary party, the so- 
called Liberals, are alike the enemies of religion and society. 
There is no formal alliance between the Church and the 
governments, but the Church sustains the sovereigns sim- 
ply because their cause and hers happen to be, just now, 
one and the same. The Church wants for herself social 
order, and social order demands stable and efficient au- 
thority. Shaken as Kuropean society has been by a cen- 
tury of revolutions, broken loose from all its old moorings, 
afloat on a tempestuous sea, the sport of every revolution- 
ary wind that blows, its first want is order, and till author- 
ity is reéstablished, and able to protect itself and com- 
mand the respect of the people, there can be no order, no 
social melioration, no advancement of religion even.’ 

“The Revolutionists,” added De Bonneville, ‘are not, 
as they would have us believe, the friends of liberty ; they 
are not moved by a sincere and earnest desire to get rid 
of bad governments, and to redress real grievances under 
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which the people no doubt suffer. Their real motive is 
the possession of power for themselves, and freedom from 
all restraint, religious and political. None of the Catholic 
governments are really tyrannical or oppressive, and the 
only real complaint the English press brings against any 
of them is, after being stripped of its verbiage, that they are 
not disposed to remain quiet while the conspirators cut 
their throats, or that they treat as criminals those lawless 
spirits, whatever their rank, education, or refinement, 
who conspire and lead others to conspire against them, 
They commit the sin, unpardonable in this age, of holding 
treason to be a crime, and of regarding as treason the 
overt attempt to assassinate a sovereign, or to overthrow 
the legal government of a country. I know nothing worse 
to be said against either the Emperor of Austria or the 
King of the Two Sicilies, called, in the slang of the day, 
King Bomba. No sovereign can justly be blamed for re- 
garding himself as a sovereign, and acting as a sovereign 
must act, unless he abdicates his power, or for endeavoring 
to preserve the authority with which he is clothed by the 
constitution of his realm,” 

“The revolutionary party,” resumed Winslow, “ have 
no excuse, no pretext even for seeking to overthrow the 
government in any Catholic state. I will not s say that no 
revolution is ever justifiable ; I will not say that, when 
rulers abuse their powers, oppress their people, and 
there is no other means of redress, the people may not, 
appealing to God for the purity of their motives and the 
justice of their cause, take up arms and liberate them- 
selves by force from their oppressors. So the Popes have 
always taught, and they have more than once deposed the 
prince who oppressed his subjects. But a revolution for 
the sake of carrying out a theory, or in obedience to some 
political crotchet, the only pretexts for a revolution the 
European Liberals cau allege,—is never allowable. The 
revolutionists have no excuse, for they have no real griev- 
ance to redress, except that the Church does not choose 
to surrender her rights at their bidding, and the govern- 
ments will not suffer themselves to be overthrown, In 
Italy the party pretend to be national, and attack the 
Pope, because they regard the Papacy as in the way of 
Italian unity, of driving out the Austrians, and regaining 
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for the peninsula the primacy among the nations she held 
in former times. It is Pagan Rome, Pagan Italy they 
want to reéstablish, and as they cannot do that with the 
Pope, they cry, Down with the Pope. Elsewhere and 
everywhere they attack religion itself, and the whole order 
of civilization that has grown up under the fostering care 
of the Church. They war especially against the Church, 
because they have sense enough to perceive that without 
her Christianity ceases to be a religion, and becomes mere- 
ly an idea, a philosophy, a morality, a sentiment, or an 
opinion. I cannot understand how any Catholic can see 
any thing good in them, or make the slightest concession to 
appease them.” 

“T should be sorry to be thought capable of disput- 
ing the general truth of what Mr. Winslow and M. De 
Bonneville allege,” replied Father John. “Tam opposed 
alike to the Cesarists and to the Revolutionists. Both 
parties are wrong, though each has an element of truth 
which we should disengage, accept, and defend. Precisely 
what I complain of is that our friends in Europe do not do 
this, and have suffered a false issue to be made before the 
public. The true issue is not between Ceesarism and Red 
Republicanism. Czesarism, in so far as it simply supports 
order against anarchy, is right, and Red Republicanism, in 
so far as it opposes tyranny, demands liberty, or free scope 
for the normal activity of our faculties, is also right ; but 
the Cwsarists, in that they deny free scope for our rightful 
activity, suppress intelligence, and make the prince the 
fountain of all right and all law, are wrong ; and the 
Red Republicans, in that they war against just authority, 
and demand freedom from all restraint, or in that they 
seek to substitute the despotism of society for that of the 
prince, are also wrong. Between the two parties it is 
hard to say which a wise and good man should prefer. 
The victory of the Red Republicans would be attended 
with unheard-of violence,—would drench the land with its 
best blood, and people heaven with martyrs ; but their first 
fury spent, the natural sentiments of humanity and the 
instinct of order aud justice, common to all men, might, 
unless Cesarism stepped in to thwart them, force them to 
reorganize society, and to provide, better or worse, for the 
protection of the rights of life, property, and conscience. 
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The triumph of Cesarism would be less violent, but it 
would be a slow lingering disease, enervating society, depriv- 
ing the individual of his natural energy, and rendering the 
people tame, servile, and helpless. Under it society would 
stagnate and rot.” 

“* Both parties,” added Diefenbach, “‘are virtually Pa- 
gan. The Red Republicans would revive Ceesarism under 
the form of Democracy, and the Ceesarists under the 
forin of Imperialism. Both are equally enamored of clas- 
sical antiquity, and inveterately hostile to the civilization 
introduced by the German conquerors of the Roman em- 
pire, and developed and matured under the fostering care 
of the Church. The attempt to resuscitate Imperial 
Rome was made by the Hohenstaufen emperors of Ger- 
many, aided by the lawyers and Ghibelines of Italy. 
Frederic L., commonly called Frederic Barbarossa, regarded 
himself as the successor of Augustus, and spoke of Crassus 
and Antony as the generals of his predecessors. Misled 
by his pride and ambition, but still more by the juriscon- 
sults Romanized by the study of the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinian codes, he claimed to be the absolute sov ereign of the 
whole earth ; or, as one of his lawyers told him, ‘on earth 
what God is in heaven ;’ the source whence emanates all 
authority, all right, alllaw. With these lofty pretensions he 
demanded submission from the Pope, bishops, princes, dukes, 
free cities, and all orders in Church and State. He did 
what he could to Romanize Germany, and invaded Italy, 
made war on her free cities, her independent principalities, 
and for twenty-five years devastated that rich and beauti- 
ful country with fire and sword. But the time had not 
come for the complete triumph of Roman Imperialism, 
Pope Alexander III., at the head of the Lombard League 
armed in defence of the German order betrayed by the 
Kaiser, defeated him, and as a penance compelled him to 
join the Crusade, and lead his army against the Saracens 
in the East, where he perished before reaching Palestine. 
But neither the doctrine nor the attempt was abandoned 
by his successors. The doctrine found always subtle de- 
fenders in the crown lawyers, and had a celebrated advo- 
cate in the poet Dante, in his Monarchia, if not in his 
Divina Commedia, and the attempt always found soldiers 
in the Ghibelines of Italy. 
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“The struggle between the Popes and emperors in the 
Middle Ages,” continued Diefenbacn, ‘is, for those who 
understand it, a struggle between the German monarchy 
introduced by the German conquerors of Rome and sus- 
tained by the Popes, and the Imperial Roman monarchy, 
revived in Western Europe by the study of the Roman 
law, and sustained by the German Kaisers, who desired to 
inherit the empire of the Roman Ceesars, and to hold it by 
the same title. The German monarchy that sprung up 
after the conquest, and which culminated in Karl der 
Gross, or Charlemagne, a Frank, and therefore a true Ger- 
man, was a monarchy compatible with freedom. It left 
nations, principalities, and cities their autonomy, their 
local independence, laws, manners, and customs, and the 
Church her freedom and independence as the represent- 
ative of the kingdom of God on earth. The Popes had 
cherished it, lavished on it their protection, and they defend- 
ed it as long as they were able, as that which best comports 
with the freedom of the Church, the rights of nations, and 
the well-being of the people. But shaken under the imme- 
diate successors of Charlemagne, chiefly remarkable for their 
imbecility and their vices, by the growth and consolidation of 
feudalism, and by national animosities and national ambi- 
tions, it finally fell before the continued advances of Roman 
Imperialism, what I call Ciesarism, which has triumphed 
on nearly the whole continent of Europe. Germanism 
has been able to preserve itself in comparative purity and 
vigor only in the British race, in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and this great Republic. Charles V., Philip IL, 
and Philip V., very nearly extinguished it in the Spanish 
and Italian peninsulas ; Louis XI., Henry LV., and Louis 
XIV., struck it down in France, and the Protestant Ref- 
ormation put an end to it in Germany and Scandinavia ; 
Ivan IV. and Peter the Great wiped out all traces of it 
from Russia. The Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts carried on a fierce war against it for centuries in 
England, but without complete success, because in Eng- 
land the Civil or Roman law, the Theodosian and Justinian 
codes, had never become the law of the land, and the peo- 
ple had the good sense to preserve their own Common Law, 
derived from the customs of their German ancestors, and 
developed and perfected under Catholic influences. The 
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English are, as to race, a mixed people, with a large infu- 
sion, no doubt, of Celtic blood ; but their institutions, their 
laws, their civil customs and usages, their monarchy, their 
civilization, are of Germanic origin, and pertain to the 
Germanic order, not to the Graeco-Roman, which the Ger- 
mans had vanquished. It is to this fact, not to difference 
of race or blood,—which counts for nothing, since God has 
made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,—that we must ascribe that invin- 
cible energy, that enterpising, robust life, which we remark 
in the British and American people, and'which is so superior 
to tliat of the Latinized races. Although unhappily separa- 
ted from Catholic unity, the British race, using the term 
in its largest sense, represents to-day, far better than any 
other people on the globe, the Germanic order of civiliza- 
tion, that took the place of the Roman after the conquest 
of the empire. Their superiority is in the fact that they 
are less Romanized, less Latinized, and remain more 
German than any of the continental families—than even 
the Germans themselves. The struggle between Cesar- 
ists and Red Republicans, two branches of the same fami- 
ly, both hatched from the spawn of Pagan Rome, is one in 
which humanity can take no serious interest. The real 
issue is between the two orders of civilization, the German 
and the Roman, as it has been ever since the eleventh cen- 
tury. The revival of Pagan Rome, whether under the Im- 
perial or the Democratic form, will prove impotent to re- 
store European society, and save the continental nations 
from the doom which threatens them. A new Germanic 
invasion and conquest is demanded, not this time by armed 
soldiery, but by the old Germanic spirit, the principles 
and institutions introduced by the conquerors of the Roman 
empire, and accepted and developed by the Roman Pontiffs, 
and which to-day are best preserved and represented by 
the British race.” 

“ Whether the British and American civilization is of 
Germanic or Celtic origin,’ said O’Connor, “I will not 
undertake to decide. Most of my Celtic countrymen have 
decided for themselves that whatever is good is Celtic, 
and whatever is evil is Germanic or Gothic, which is 
learnedly proved to his own satisfaction, I presume, by the 
amiable author of a recent work on the Goths and Celts. 
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Tam an Irishman, and believe that Ireland was a civilized 
state when England was barbarian, and that Irish scholars 
and Irish missionaries may claim an honorable share in the 
work of recivilizing Europe after the downfall of the West- 
ern Empire. Yet I agree that the British and American 
civilization is the living progressive civilization of our days, 
and that the British and American people,—to a great 
extent Celtic however,—are the really leading people of the 
modern world. ‘Their order of civilization rejects Ceesarism 
whether under the democratic or the monarchical form, and 
combines, better than any other the world has any knowl- 
edge of, the liberty of the citizen with the stability and 
efficiency of power. Its grand defect is in the fact that 
the people who have the working of it reject even more 
strenuously Papal than Pagan Rome. Let the British and 
American people return to Catholic unity, let them have 
Catholicity to purify their manners and ennoble their sen- 
timents, and their civilization would triumph over every 
people and tribe, and become the universal civilization of 
the race.” 

“ Therefore,” said Father John, “ while as Catholics 
we labor with all our power to restore these nations to 
Catholic unity, we must resist every attempt to weaken 
their order of civilization, or to substitute for it the civili- 
zation of Pagan Rome, whether under a republican or an 
imperial form. The Red Republicans are as hostile to it 
as are the Cesarists ; and the attempts we see made to 
introduce both into England and this country the theo- 
ries of continental democrats on the one hand and of con- 
tinental imperialists on the other, threaten its very ex- 
istence. The Germanic order of civilization, which is the 
boast of the British race, is opposed alike by continental 
democracy and continental monarchy, and the error of our 
Catholic friends, trained under continental influences and 
brought up in continental ideas and habits, is that they 
incline either to the one or to the other, and war against 
what for distinction’s sake, I call the British system, either 
from the point of view of democracy or from the point of 
view of imperialism. This is wherefore they are so ill able 
to appreciate the position of that illustrious champion of 
civil and religious liberty, Count de Montalembert ; why 
they are so ready to sneer at him, and to take sides with 
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the Emperor against him. They do not see that the noble 
Count has studied history to a far better purpose than 
they have ; that he makes himself the advocate, against 
Pagan Rome, of that Germanic constitution of society, 
which remains in vigor only in England and her Colonies, 
and in the United States, and which is the only constitu- 
tion of society that affords any tolerable guaranty of politi- 
cal and religious freedom. England is heretical, and 
Catholics are not willing to praise even her civil constitu- 
tion, though it dates from Catholic times ; she has in past 
times persecuted Catholics, and outrageously oppressed 
Catholic Ireland, whence the majority of American Catho- 
lics have emigrated ; and their feelings are naturally hos- 
tile to her. Hence whoever attempts to recommend her 
political and civil system as superior to and even more in 
accordance with the real wants of Catholicity than that 
which obtains in Catholic States themselves, can hardly fail 
to be regarded as false to his Catholic brethren, and even 
to his Church. He is looked upon as making fatal con- 
cessions to the enemy, concessions which imply what Eng- 
lishmen maintain, that a higher order of civilization ob- 
tains in non-Catholic than in Catholic States. Even Brown- 
son’s Tteview has fallen more than once into the common 
mistake, and attempted to prove what really is not prov- 
able, the superiority of the continental civilization over 
the English and American. No doubt the Catholic pop- 
ulations of Europe are better off than the Protestant popu- 
lation of England or the United States, but that is because 
they have the true faith, not because they have a better or 
more desirable civilization. Catholicity softens the asperi- 
ties of despotism and neutralizes many of the worst effects 
of a bad civilization, by its sublime charities and its rich 
spiritual consolations.” 

“ But if people are Catholic,” interposed Winslow, “ it 
matters little what is the civil order that obtains. Leave 
us the Church, it is all the Catholic needs, She will re- 
generate a vicious civilization, or create a new civilization 
adapted to her wants.” 

“That,” replied O’Connor, “is a sentiment -one does 
not like to combat, because it is hard to do so without 
appearing to underrate the power and efficacy of the 
Church, and because it is a very common sentiment among 
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Catholics of all countries and ages. But it nevertheless is 
a false and dangerous sentiment, though seemingly pious. 
The Church is divine, but she works through human 
agencies, in accordance with human free will. She cannot 
give men faith or virtue against their will, nor change the 
morals or manners, far less the laws and institutions, of a 
people without their concurrence. She converted the 
Roman people and inspired them with that heroic spirit 
which led them with joy to martyrdom ; but she did not 
and could not regenerate the Graeco-Roman civilization, or 
save the Roman Empire from destruction, She did not 
herself create a new civilization, when the old was demol- 
ished by the Conquest, for the elements of the new civiliza- 
tion that took its place were brought in by the German 
conquerors. These conquerors, who were barbarians to the 
refined, lettered, disciplined, but weak, effeminate, and 
corrupt Romans, had before the invasion and conquest an 
original civilization of their own, rude and undeveloped, no 
doubt, but in many respects more in harmony with the 
purity and freedom of Catholicity than the Greco-Roman 
under the Emperors, pagan or Christian. It is a mistake 
to suppose that civilization was destroyed by the Barbarian 
Conquest. An old and effete form of civilization, with its 
despotism and cynicism, was exchanged for a new, fresh, 
and vigorous civilization, adapted to the future of the 
world.” 

The church,” added Diefenbach, “ gained more than 
she lost by the exchange. ‘The Germanic conquest gave her 
anew people and a fresh field for her operations, and the most 
glorious period I find in her history is that from the sixth 
to the tenth century, when the Western world was German- 
ic, and Pagan Rome survived only in the Csarism of the 
Byzantine Empire. She did not create from absolute barba- 
rism that new civilization, but she took it under her protec- 
tion, fostered, developed, and matured it. This is all that 
she can do in any case, for civilization lies in the natural 
order. Her special work is not that of civilization, 
which is properly the work of natural society. She aids 
indirectly civilization by the virtues she fosters, the 
lofty principles she inculcates, the noble sentiments she 
inspires, and the purity of life and manners she insists upon 
as indispensable to eternal salvation ; but she always works 
and does the best she can with the civilization she finds, 
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She sends out missionaries to evangelize the nations and to 
teach them, whether civilized or uncivilized, the faith as she 
has received it. These missionaries are civilized men, and 
they aid civilization. But the only civilization they can carry 
with them is that to which they are accustomed, and under 
which they have been trained. They nowhere create a new 
civilization; they take that of the country to which they are 
sent or introduce that under which they have been born and 
bred. Thus the Catholic missionaries and colonists from 
France and Spain in the sixteenth century brought to the 
New World the civilization of their respective countries, 
which was no longer German, but had become Roman, and 
hence the difficulty French and Spanish colonies have, when 
cut loose from the mother country, in establishing and main- 
taining the regime of freedom. The English missionaries 
and colonists who founded the colony of Maryland, although 
Catholics, brought with them the German civilization then 
in vigor in England, consequently the elements of a free 
state ; and no State in the Union at the time of American 
Independence was more thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of liberty, or better prepared to take her rank as a 
free commonwealth. After the revival of the Civil Law on 
the continent and the extended study of the TheodoMan 
and Justinian codes, ecclesiastics born or educated on the 
continent labored to introduce that law into England, 
and would have done so, very innocently, and destroyed 
English liberties, if they had not been resisted by the 
sturdy German spirit of the nation, as Ximenes did the 
Spanish. 

“ Nor is the Church always able,” continued Diefenbach, 
‘to resist the tendencies of ideas, and to preserve against 
all opposition the order of civilization she approves and 
finds most consonant to her free spirit and her independent 
action. The civilization most to her mind was undeniably 
the Germanic represented by Charlemagne on the continent, 
and by Alfred in England. That civilization was not found- 
ed on a strictly logical theory, and had no craving for a 
systematic unity. It could tolerate exceptions and anoma- 
lies, and suffer institutions resting on a basis independent 
of the will of the sovereign. It limited the power of the 
monarchy by personal rights, national rights, municipal 
rights, corporations, Volks-Jechten and local customs, laws, 
and usages. It therefore saw and could see no inconsisten- 
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cy in leaving the Church free and independent in her own 
sphere, with the power of enacting and enforcing canons 
on all matters coming by her own divine constitution within 
her jurisdiction, and which should be respected and observ- 
ed as laws in their order by the state, the monarch,—by all 
manner of persons, whatever their rank, dignity, position, 
office, or state of life. There was nothing in this not in per- 
fect accordance with the ideas and the daily practice of 
that noble old Germanic civilization brought from the orig- 
inal seat of the Germanic race in upper Asia. But the 
Church has 1ot been able to preserve it. Hardly was it 
established and brought to some perfection, before 1t began 
to be assailed. It did not satisfy the need of strict system- 
atic unity, of logical consistency throughout, felt by the 
Roman and Byzantine lawyers, and as soon as these law- 
yers began to have influence in the courts of sovereigns, the 

ar against it commenced. It lacked the unity, the consist- 
ency and the simplicity of Cesarism. The Kaisers desert- 
ed Charlemagne for Diocletian, waged a fierce war on it, 
in which, though occasionally defeated, they have been 
upon the whole successful, The Popes struggled to maintain 
it, and for three hundred years after the war commenced re- 
tained it in more or less vigor ; but under Boniface VIIL., 
when the grandson of St. Louis brought to the aid of Ceesar- 
ism the power of France, with the mass of her bishops and 
clergy, they were forced to succumb. Driven, under the 
successor of Boniface, by the turbulent Ghibeline nobles 
from Rome, into seventy years of Babylonish captivity at 
Avignon, on the heels of which followed the great Western 
schism which destroyed their prestige, and stripped them of 
their political power, the Popes were no longer in a condi- 
tion to renew the struggle, and were forced to leave the 
victory with the Greco-Roman order, which continued to 
advance daily, till the proper German monarchy was nearly 
annihilated on the continent, and the Church was placed 
again under Imperial Rome at the mercy of Cesar. 

“This result was helped on,” added O'Connor, ‘* by the 
Renaissance, or the new impulse given to the study of 
Pagan literature by the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, and the dispersion through the Western world 
of the Greek scholars who had been trained under By- 
zantine Cyesarism. The Renaissance and the dispersion 
of these scholars gave fresh vigor and popularity to the 
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Pagan views of government and society in western Europe, 
and revived, especially in Italy, the manners and vices of 
the worst days of the Pagan empire. Florence under the 
Medici was almost a Pagan city, and even the city of 
Rome herself did not escape the contagion. Hearts were 
corrupted, minds were perverted, and Catholics in all the 
higher ranks could. be found, who, aside from simple dog- 
ma, were far more Pagan than Christian. On the heels 
again of the Renaissance followed the Protestant revolt, 
and the war of the German princes against the Papacy. 
The faithful in Italy and France being paganized in their 
manners and ideas, and beginning to be Romanized in their 
institutions, and abandoned and opposed by the only princes 
who could have aided them to preserve some remains of 
the Germanic civilization and resist the complete resusci- 
tation of the Pagan empire, the Popes must obviously no 
longer continue a struggle which could not be successful, 
and might have lost all the continental nations to the 
faith. They were forced to abandon and did abandon the 
useless struggle, and the Roman civilization won the vie- 
tory over and drove back the German civilization from nearly 
the whole of the continent that had been subjected to the 
Roman Cwsars. The Protestant revolt was a treachery, 
not to the Rowan civilization, as some have supposed, but 
to the German. Its abandonment of the German conquest 
of Rome, and the surrender of Germany herself whom the 
Roman arms had never been able to conquer, instead 
of preserving, as the honest German people were made to 
believe, the old Germanic order, secured the triumph to 
Roman Ceesarism, for even revolted Germany had adopted 
and retained the Roman law, revived and introduced by 
the treacherous German Kaisers.” 

“In other words,” said Father John, “ through the 
infidelity of the German Kaisers, and the revolt of the 
German princes, the vanquished Roman civilization recov- 
ered its power, and conquered its conqueror, The move- 
ment of the German princes in the sixteenth century, 
what we call the Protestant Reformation, directed as it 
was against the emperor, who regarded himself as the heir 
of Imperial Rome, and the Pope who had virtually ceased 
to struggle against Greeco-Romanism, save in dogma and 
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the interior lite, might seem to have been a movement for 
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the defence of the old Germanic civilization, and I have no 
doubt that it was so in the minds of many honest Ger- 
mans who supported it, and that in this fact we are to 
seek its remarkable vigor and persistence. But in its ef- 
fect it was not so, for the princes who headed it, were 
themselves imbued with the Roman system, and used the 
national sentiment which they appealed to, ouly to facilitate 
the establishment of Czeesarism in their respective states or 
principalities. The movement tended to resist the triumph 
of the Roman order, and to preserve the Germanic system 
only in Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England, and 
in those countries only because in them the people had 
never lost their power, and had never had their autonomy 
destroyed by the German Kaiser, or the Gallic monarch. 
If the German princes had remained true to the Germanic 
civilization, and steadfast in their support of the Pope 
against the emperor, Pagan Rome could never have 
triumphed in the civil and political order. The Pope and 
the Guelph princes and nobles, after the accession of the 
Hohenstaufen, were the real defenders of the Germanic 
order of civilization, and the German Kaiser, with his 
Ghibeline princes and nobles, was then the defender of 
the Roman, and the party that sought to recover for van- 
quished Rome once more the power exercised by her 
Cesars. Luther and his party, in the sixteenth century, 
if they had been wise,—for the religious question was only 
a pretext, as it is now,—would in order to effect their 
purpose—which I take it, was the restoration of German- 
ism—have rallied all that remained of the Germanic world 
around the Pope, against the Cvsarism that oppressed 
him and them, and liberated him from the thraldom of 
resuscitated Pagan Rome. It was not yet too late in Lu- 
ther’s time to have done it; for though warred against and 
everywhere weakened, Germanic ideas and institutions, 
till obliterated by the Revolution of 1759, and the Emperor 
Napoleon, were not wholly extinct in any country in Eu- 
rope ; and even in Italy, France, and Spain, all traces ot 
them have not disappeared. The Diet still survived in 
Germany, the States General in France, the Comuneros in 
Spain, and the Commons in England, But placing the 
Pope and Emperor in the same category, and warring 
upon the Papacy as if it, instead of being the victim, was 
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the supporter of Caesar, they consummated a schism in 
European society, which still remains, and which has oper- 
ated most disastrously for the Germanic civilization, as 
well as for the nations abandoning or adhering to the Cath- 
olic religion.” 
*“ Although it is idle to expect the restoration of Euro- 
pean soc iety from the Latinized nations,” said Diefenbach, 
‘we can hardly expect it from the nations that retain a 
portion of the Germanic civilization, so long as they remain 
separated from Catholic unity ; yet it must be admitted 
that the old Germanic system, which Europe and the 
Church demand, exists in more force in the non- 
Catholic than in the Catholic nations. Austria, though in 
part German by blood, is more Roman in her civil and 
political ideas than Wurtemberg, Hanover, or even Prus- 
sia, for she claims to be the heir of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the Hohenstaufen. Her present Emperor is an 
able nn. npr enlightened—and a sincere friend 
to the Church, to which he is willing to concede more lib- 
erty in his dominions than the prelates of his empire are 
willing to exe rcise ; but after all, as a means of consolidat- 
ing and strengthening the Cwsarism he inherits, not as 
a means of restoring the monarchy of Charlemagne. He 
is a Constantine, or a Theodosius, if you will, but still a 
Roman, not a Frank or German Emperor, I even re- 
spect the Emperor of the French as a man, but he is no 
real successor of Charlemagne, and is Gallo-Roman rather 
than Frank, and sustains the Roman, not the Frank Em- 
pire. He is the rival of the Austrian, and would transfer 
Imperial Rome to Paris, as Francis Joseph would retain it 
at Vienna. The reéstablishment and consolidation of the 
Roman, not the German monarchy, is the common object 
of both, and Italy is the prize the one seeks to retain, and 
the other to win: nothing is really gained for society, let 
which will prove the victor, Of the two the Austrian is 
the better Catholic, and more liberal in his concessions to 
the Church. The French Emperor retains the Church 
under st ingent laws, which he can instruct his police to 
enforce against her, when he pleases ; but as a grace, he 
permits her a tolerable share of practical liberty ; yet her 
practical freedom has no guaranty, no security, but the 
personal will or disposition of the sovereign, The other 
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Catholic States need not be named ; they must follow 
the wake of either France or Austria, both of whom pto- 
ceed on the Roman system, recognizing really no rights in 
the citizen or subject, except as grants from the sovereign, 
revocable at will, and though pe ‘rsonally favorable to reli- 
gion, holding her Jegally in the position she was held in 
under Nero or Diocletian. Civil and religious liberty are 
both incompatible with the Imperial system, which these 
two great States maintain, and which now governs nearly 
all Catholic Europe.” 

“This is wherefore [ complain of the support given 
to that system by leading European Catholic influences,” 
said Father John. ‘ We know how that system is regard- 
ed by our illustrious Chief Pontiff, for the first measures 
of his pontificate were a solemn protest against it, and a 
glorious effort to get rid of it. He failed in his generous 
efforts through the opposition he encountered from Catho- 
lics and Liberals, and having protested, he submits to the 
evils he cannot redress. But because he remuins silent, we 
must not suppose that he has changed his views, condemned 
the policy he gloriously inaugurated, or reconciled himself 
to Imperial despotism, whether exercised from Paris or 
Vienna. We know his mind, and we know that in laboring 
by lawful and Christian means to restore and consolidate 
as far as may be in our day, and in the altered circum- 
stances of the world, what we have called the Germanic 
order of society, we are not likely to incur his dis- 
pleasure. What 1 would impress upon Catholics every- 
where is, that they volunteer no aid to the old order of 
Pagan Rome, whether in the form of Democratic or Im- 
perial Absolutism, and that, as far as they can without 
revolutionism, they labor to strengthen and help on the 
true Germanic cause, which, though defeated, is not yet 
beyond hope of recovery, and cannot be so long as Great 
Britain and her Colonies and the United States retain the 
vigor of their constitutions, and exert their influence 
against absolutism. No people in the world are more 
deeply interested in maintaining the British and American 
or Germanic system than Catholics, even though for the 
present the system is mainly sustained by non-Catholics, 
Nothing prevents the restoration of England and America 
to Catholic unity, for each feels deeply the need of that 
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unity, but the Cesarism of the Catholic continental States, 
and the regrettable fact that in modern times the Catholic 
mind is toa fearful extent wedded to the old Roman order 

of civilization, and hostile to the German, The very nick- 
name, Romanism, given to Catholicity, proves what is the 
nature of the hostility it encounters among English and 
Ameriean Protestants Everybody knows that, save with 
a few old fogies, the opposition to the Church i is civil and 
political, not theological, and that the Papacy is opposed 
only because it is assumed, though falsely assumed, that it 
is allied or identified with Roman Cesarism. Say what we 
will, interpret it as we may, draw from it what inferences we 
choose, the fact is that the non-united nations retain more 
of the old Germanic order of civilization than the united 
nations, and heresy is strengthened by its union with that 
civilization, while orthodoxy is weakened by its forced and 
unnatural union with the old Roman order, which after all 
is not a living but a dead civilization that ought to have 
been buried with Augustulus. ‘This is an unnatural state 
of things. The living expansive civilization is linked with 
heresy, which is a dead body; and Catholicity, which 
alone has life in the spiritual order, is linked in the natu- 
ral order, to the dead body of the old Roman world. In 
each case it is the living tied to the dead. In the non- 
Catholic nations the Germanic civilization for this reason 
can expand only in the material order, and be energetic 
and powerful only in producing, exchanging, or nceumnulat- 
ing the goods of this life ; in Catholic nations, Catholicity 
is dey rived of her legitimate political and soc ‘al sphere of 
aim, and is forced to contine herself to the interior man, 

and to weep over social miseries which she cannot relieve, 
and which she can do little even to console. The problem of 
the age is to separate the living from the dead ; to gather 
the living to the living, and the dead to the dead. ‘ Let 
the dead bury their dead.’ No Catholic doubts or can 
doubt that it is better to be a Catholic under Ceesarism 
than a Protestant even under Germanism, or the Catholic 
subject of the king of Naples than a Protestant citizen of 
the United States. But if the people of Holland, Sweden, 

Great Britain, the United States were really Catholic, who 
doubts that their condition would be far preferable to the 
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condition of the people in the most favored Catholic 
nation ?”* 





* The Reporter has sent us three additional Conversations of Our 
Club on this same subject, the really most important social question 
of the day. Weshal] publish them in our Review for July; atleast, we 
hope to do so, The three Conversations we now publish leave the discus- 
sion incomplete, and hardly do full justice to the side espoused by Messrs. 
Winslow and De Bonneville. Further developments and explanations 
of the theory broached as to the two civilizations may be required by 
those to whom that theory is new, and who are not very familiar 
with the details of European history since the downfall of the Western 
Roman Empire. The history of Europe from the beginning of the 
sixth to the end of the tenth century, has been but superticially studied, 
and the real character of the Frankish Empire founded by Charlemagne 
is but imperfectly understood, and very imperfectly appreciated by our 
popular historians. We know something of feudalism, but very little of 
the political and civil order, save in Gaul under the Merovingians, that 
intervened between its establishment and the German Conquest of the 
Empire. Light, however, begins to dawn on those dark ages, and it 
now appears that most of our historians have confounded the progress 
of civilization in modern times with the progress made in resuscitat- 
ing and reéstablishing in the Christian world the civilization of Pagan 
Rome, or the progress of the vanquished in subduing their vanquishers, 
as conquered Greece subdued with her language and civilization her 
Roman conquerors. That in the wars between the Empire and the 
Church in the Middle Ages, the German Kaisers struggled to revive the 
Roman and the Popes to sustain the German order, is now pretty well 
known, and gives to those wars.a significance little suspected by such 
writers as Robertson, Hume, Hallam, or even our own Lingard. The 
superiority in a Christian point of view claimed by Diefenbach and 
Father John, and conceded by O’Connor, of the German civilization to 
the Graeco-Roman, will probably be contested; and the opinion enun- 
ciated that the British race in Great Britain, the United States, and 
the British Colonies represent the system of civilization the most con- 
sonant to Catholicity, and the only real, living, progressive civilization 
of the age, will most likely shock many received ideas, and call 
forth no little opposition from those who think it Catholic to abuse 
every thing English or American. But the theories broached have 
their adherents among men whose learning is respectable, and whose 
Catholicity cannot be impeached. They are worth considering, even 
if they should turn out to be unsound or exaggerated. 

Nove BY THE Eprror. 
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Art. II.—Polities, Foreign and Domestic, European 
and American. 


Tue present political state of continental Europe is 
very far “a indicating that the era of revolutions is 
closed, and the era of peace and orderly social progress is 
opened. At the moment we are writing, though our 
European news is less warlike than it was a few weeks ago, 
we have no well-grounded assurance that peace will be 
maintained. Peace on the continent is decidedly the in- 
terest and the wish of Great Britain, and she will do all 
she can to preserve it. The Emperor of the French would 
no doubt prefer peace, if he could with it consolidate his 
domestic policy, and confirm his dynasty. Russia is en- 
gaged in vast works of internal improvement, and is just 
entering upon a social revolution, the end of which it is 
difficult to foresee, and neither wants nor is prepared for a 
foreign war. Austria is engaged in securing her frontiers, 
and in fusing the heterogeneous elements of her empire 
into a uniform people with a purely Austrian nationality, 
and has nothing to gain by war. Germany, including 
Prussia, has enough to do in the interior, in settling the 
questions still unsettled between the old Germanic order of 
society and resuscitated Pagan Rome,—questions which 
war would be more likely to solve in the Roman than in 
the German sense. The only state in Europe that really 
wants war is the little constitutional state of Sardinia, and 
she wants it in order to secularize the government of the 
Papal States, and thus get a justification, after the fact, of 
her anti-papal policy and anti-Catholic laws, and to extend 
her dominion over Upper and perhaps Central Italy. Alone 
she cannot carry on successfully a war against Austria, 
who must oppose every part of her policy, and the question 
of peace or war really hangs on the fact whether the 
Emperor of the French will actively sustain her or not in 
her warlike disposition and ambitious projects. 

The great question on which just now European poli- 
tics turn, is the Italian question, raised by Count Wa- 
lewski at the close of the Congress held at Paris in 1856, 
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and this question involves two serious difficulties, one in 
Upper Italy with Austria, and one in Central Italy with 
the Pope. The Emperor of the French is very desirous of 
settling this question, both because he has a natural affec- 
tion for Italy, and because at present Italy is the focus of 
machinations against his throne and even his life. If he 
can prevent disaffection from becoming dangerous at home, 
and without war appease the Italian patriots, whom the 
attempt on his lite by Orsini has made him fear, and feel 
that he must in some way conciliate, and if possible inter- 
est in sustaining his throne, there will be no war. But we 
see not how he can settle the Italian question peaceably, 
or how, without settling it, he can conciliate the Italian 
patriots. 

The natural difficulties of the Italian question are 
much enhanced by the disagreement of the Italian pa- 
triots among themselves. They all agree that Austria 
must be dispossessed of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
and driven beyond the Alps, and that Italian nationality 
and autonomy must be restored, or more properly, created, 
But here their agreement ends, and discord begins. They 
dispute as to what shall be done with their basket of eggs 
when laid and hatched. Some insist that Italy, when 
emancipated, shall be a single monarchical state with its 
capital at Turin, and Victor Emmanuel for King ; others 
that it shall bea confederacy of constitutional states, under 
the presidency of—whom it may be ; others insist that it 
shall be a democratic republic, one and indivisable, with 
its capital at Rome, Groberti’s plan was a confederated 
Italy under the presidency or moderatorship of the Pope ; 
Mazzini’s plan is an emanc ipated and united Italy, under 
a democratic republic, with himself, we presume, as presi- 
dent. The division between the respective partisans of 
these schemes defeated in 1848 the noble movement favored 5 
i by Pius the Ninth for the independence of Italy, and com- 
| plicates the question in 1859. Napoleon ILI. may amuse, 

but he cannot support the Mazzinians in Italy any more 
i than he can the Red Republicans in France, and neither ’ 


i they nor Austria will consent to the Giobertian plan of con- 

federation, if he were himself, as he is not, disposed to favor it. 
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Yl The Mazzinians are as hostile to the order instituted in Sar- 

! dinia, as they are to the Austrian domination, and would ' 
i oppose Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy as strenuously as 
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Francis Joseph or the Pope. In their view, a monarchical 
Italy, under even an Italian prince, whether the Pope, as Gio- 
berti contended, or the King of Sardinia, as Count Cavour 
probably wishes, with or without a parliament, would settle 
nothing, and would at best only adjourn a struggle that 
sooner or later must come throughout all Europe. All 
European society—all humanity, they say—tends to de- 
mocracy, and it is only the democratic republic, the inaugu- 
ration everywhere of the absolute sovereignty of the people, 
of the people-king or the people-God, that can satisfy the 
imperious demands of the modern world, settle its present 
disputes, and secure its orderly and peaceful future pro- 
gress. They resolutely oppose all compromise, all third 
parties, and wish to make up a direct issue between mo- 
narchical absolutism and democratic absolutism. This issue 
Austria, as the heir of the Kaisers, who sought to revive in 
Christian Europe the Ceesarism the German conquerors 
had overthrown with Augustulus, accepts, and is prepared to 
stand by, both in and out of herowndominions. Louis Na- 
poleon accepts it for France, but does not openly accept it 
elsewhere ; while he is virtually absolute at home, he seeks 

present himself as the defender of oppressed nation- 
alities and of constitutional or even democratic liberty 
abroad. 

But in carrying out his Italian policy, which is to use 
Sardinia and appear to wish to reéstablish an independent 
Italy under a constitutional régime with Sardinia at its 
head, he has not only Austria and the Mazzinians, but also 
the Papal government in his way. His troops occupy 
Rome against the will and even the protest of the Papal 
government, and to the great discontent of the other 
powers of Europe. He dares not withdraw them, for that 
would leave the field to Austria, whose policy they are 
there to watch and to counteract, and as long as he keeps 
them there he has to bear the responsibility of sustaining 
the Papal government, bitterly opposed alike by Sardinians 
and Mazzinians. So long as he appears to uphold the Pa- 
pal temporal government he can neither defeat the policy 
of Austria nor conciliate either Italian party. The Pope 
is his difficulty. The Pope’s government very properly will 
make no important reforms in the administration under 
foreign dictation, and therefore none so long as his troops 
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occupy Rome. If he tells the government it must reform 
its administration, or he will withdraw his troops, his threat 
is taken as a promise, for the withdrawal of his troops is 
precisely what it wishes, and what it is trying to bring 
about, since so long as Austrian troops occupy the Lega- 
tions, it is safe against insurrection. To dispossess the 
Pope of his temporal states and convert them into a prin- 
cipality governed by a French prince, or by an Italian 
prince under a French protectorate, is not only to offend 
Italian nationality, not only a war with Austria, but is to 
offend the Catholic sentiment throughout the world, and 
to endanger his position in France herself. Here is his 
embarrassment, an embarrassment from which either the 
Pope or Austria could no doubt relieve him, but from 
which neither seems disposed to relieve him. We see, 
then, nothing for him to do, but to suffer Sardinia to pro- 
voke a war with Austria, which she is panting to do, and 
back her up with all the forces of his Empire. War, then, 
as much averse as he may be to it, seems to us not 
improbable, although it may not, and probably will not, 
break out so soon as appearances a short time since indi- 
cated. 

Napoleon III. seems to us to have so involved him- 
self in Italian affairs that he cannot advance without 
war, or recede with honor or safety. He was a member 
of the Carbonari, whom he has betrayed. They have con- 
demned him to death, and sooner or later, unless he can 
make peace with them, they will in all probability be able 
to execute the sentence they have pronounced. He seems 
to us also to be losing his prestige in France, where his 
strict alliance with England is not popular, save with the 
business classes. He was successful in terminating the 
Crimean war just at the moment proper to prevent its ad- 
vantages from inuring to Great Britain alone. But he 
has been successful in no great diplomatic measure since. 
The advantages of the war inured principally to Austria, 
and Austria renewing her alliance with England has been 
able to defeat his Oriental policy even when backed by 
Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia. Austria and England have 
defeated his policy of a union of the Danubian principal- 
ities under a prince of one of the reigning houses in Eu- 
rope, and reduced to nothing his interference in behalf 
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of Montenegro. Great Britain, if she has not, which we think 
she has, defeated the project of canalizing the Isthmus 
of Suez, by seizing and fortifying the island of Perim, has 
rendered the canal useless in a military or strategetic 
point of view, and it was an English not a French man-of- 
war, that bombarded Jeddah and avenged the massacre 
of the Christians, among whom was the French Consul. 
Everywhere since the peace Great Britain and Austria 
have singly or unitedly thwarted his foreign policy, or re 
duced him to play a secondary part, unless we except the 
attack on Cochin China, made in conjunction with Spain. 
He has nearly completed the works at Cherbourg, which 
were begun under Louis XIY., and which had _ been 
pressed on tocompletion by the Monarchy of July and the 
tepublic of 1848 ; but in almost every measure of domes- 
tic policy he has attempted since 1856, he has shown a 
vacillation, an indecision, a weakness that has surprised 
those who observed him in the coup d’étdt and the earlier 
years of the empire. He proposed a financial measure, 
which would have emancipated the business of France from 
the money power of England. The English press remon- 
strated, and he abandoned it. He proposed to convert all 
the charitable funds of the empire into government stocks, 
but was obliged to abandon it ; at least, the plan has not 
been carried into effect. He suffered the illustrious Count 
Montalembert to be prosecuted by the police for what was 
really no legal offence, and outraged the whole higher litera- 
ture of France, and the public opinion of the civilized world. 
The position at present assigned to Prince Napoleon, the 
favorite of the Mountain, and, if report may be credited, 
the most dissolute and debauched prince of his family, and 
as ready to head a Red Republican intrigue against his 
cousin as to sustain his throne, is not likely to secure the 
good will of the friends. of religion, society, and public 
decency. He is placed in his position, either because he 
is regarded as too dangerous, if left unemployed, or, which 
is more probable, to amuse and conciliate the Voltairians 
and Red Republicans whose organ is La Presse. Even if 
so, it will turn out a bad policy for the Emperor, for it 
will damp the ardor of Catholic France, his firmest sup- 
port hitherto, and will strengthen without conciliating his 


enemies. Prince Napoleon may prove to hima Duke of 
Orleans. 
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In a pamphlet, Napoleon IIT. et U Italie, recently pub- 
lished, and which may be taken as the official statement of 
the views of the Emperor, we find revived for the Papal 
States, the policy set forth in his famous letter to Colonel 
Edgar Ney, and which he had to disavow or explain away 
before the Pope would consent to return from Portici to 
Rome, a policy which we have always maintained he had 
never really abandoned, and which at the time created in 
the minds of most Catholics a distrust of his loyal inten- 
tions towards the pontifical government, against which it 
was known he had been a conspirator. Indeed, it called 
forth the general condemnation of the Catholic world. The 
pamphlet proposes what would in effect strip the Pope of his 
temporal government, and leave him a pensioner of France, 
in accordance with the plan of Napoleon I. With all its 
verbiage, and verbal respect for Catholicity and its Supreme 
Pontiff, the pamphlet must wound the sentiments of 
every intelligent Catholic in France or elsewhere. We 
do not pretend that there are no abuses in the Papal ad- 
ministration ; everybody says it, and we suppose it must 
be so. Certainly the subjects of the pontifical govern- 
ment are, with or without reason, to a fearful extent 
dissatisfied, and clamorous for reforms; but the Pope 
is sovereign in his own States, and holds by a title, 
to say the least, as high and as sacred as Louis Na- 
poleon holds the throne—not the crown, for he has not 
yet been crowned—of France. We know no more right the 
Emperor elect of the French has to interfere with the in- 
ternal administration of the government of the Pope than 
he has to interfere with that of Queen Victoria, or that of 
the United States. What was his pretext for going to 
war with Russia? Was it not to protect the independ- 
ence of sovereign states, especially the weak against the 
strong ? Will not the principle on which that war was 
justified apply to the Pope, the first sovereign in Europe, as 
well as tothe Grand Turk. Are not Catholic sovereigns as 
much bound by justice and civilization to respect and 
defend the independence of the head of the Catholic re- 
ligion, in his temporal dominion, as they are to respect and 
defend the independence of the Chief of Islamism ? 

The outrages Napoleon has committed on the constitu- 
tional party, silent but not extinct, in France ; the deep 
offence he offers to the Catholic sentiment in his evident 
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attacks on the independence of the Papal government ; 
the impossibility of conciliating by a peace policy the Red 
Republicans of France and Italy, and the prestige he has 
lost by his diplomatic defeats, his vacillating home policy, 
and his evident truckling to England, seem to us to render 
it very difficult, if not impossible for him, without the 
diversion of a foreign war, to retain his present position as 
Cesar, even if he is able to guard his life from the poniard 
of an infatuated Mazzinian. To us it seems that he 
must become a constitutional prince, and surround his 
throne with real not sham parliamentary institutions, and 
enlist the intelligence of France in its support, fall by a 
Mazzinian revolution or a Mazzinian dagger, or seek to 
avert the danger and to consolidate his policy by a war 
with Austria ostensibly for the independence of Italy and 
the redress of her grievances, 

But whether such a war would help him may well be 
doubted. A war for Italian nationality and independence, 
while refusing to respect the independence of the Papal gov- 
ernment, and toestablish a constitutional or republican Italy, 
while he maintains his new-fangled Cesarism in France, 
would place him in a false position, and prevent him from 
carrying with him the sympathies of those who really 
wish well to Italian independence and liberty. No sovereign 
can long hope to sustain liberty abroad while he suppresses 
it at home ; nobody, not even the Italians themselves, 
could confide in him, for they would see and feel that his 
efforts to liberate Italy from Austria can be only to bring 
her under France, as incompatible with Italian nation- 
ality and independence as her present condition. Then 
admirable as is his army, the success of a war with Austria 
is far from certain. The Austrian army is hardly inferior, 
if at all inferior, to his own. It is not what it was in the 
time of his Uncle, but is undoubtedly the best organized 
and appointed army in Europe, well disciplined and well 
officered, while the French army has no longer a real 
Bonaparte at its head. The Nephew isa first class man of 
the Fouché order, but he is not his Uncle. The French 
are as likely to lose as to win the first battle fought in 
Lombardy, and the loss of a single battle is the loss ‘of the 
French throne. Then, Austria will not be left to fight 
the battle alone, if it is likely to go against her. If she is 
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attacked by France and Sardinia, all Germany will come to 
her aid, for Germany understands that the defeat of Aus- 
tria on the Po, is war against Germany on the Rhine, and 
France is no match for Austria backed by all Germany. 
Russia, even if disposed to do so, cannot come to the aid 
of France, for she has no wish to break down the German 
barrier between her and France, and because she has or 
soon will have her hands full at home. Great Britain is 
quite willing, nay desirous to see established an independ- 
ent Italy ; but she has no wish to see Italy annexed to the 
French Empire, or Austria so weakened that she can no 
longer be played off diplomatically against France. Al- 
liance with France against Russia and in relation to Orien- 
tal matters may suit British policy, but British statesmen 
must always seek the alliance of Austria to maintain the 
balance of power against France. Balancing the weakness 
to which the national question exposes Austria by the 
weakness to which the political and social question exposes 
France, and counting the parts likely to be taken by other 
nations, we think the chances of the war are not in favor 
of France, and that the war would prove far more fatal to 
the Napoleonic dynasty than to the house of Hapsburg. 
We are, then, far from feeling, whether peace or war 
obtain, that Napoleon ILI. is secure, unless he changes his 
policy at home—unless, as he may without ‘danger 
to his dynasty, he relaxes his Casarism, returns to the 
principles of the old Frank empire of Charlemagne, and 
disarms the revolution by reviving parliamentary institu- 
tions, and giving freedom to French intelligence. It is 
not too late to do this, and to do it succ cessfully. The Res- 
toration failed, because the Bourbons of the ‘elder branch 
had learned nothing by the revolution—because they had 
been forced upon the nation by foreign bayonets, and be- 
cause they were wedded to an impracticable royalty, and 
sought to govern through the Court rather than the nation. 
The Monarchy of July tailed, because there was a flaw in 
its title, but chiefly because it rested on too narrow a 
basis, and committed the fatal error of confiding in a par- 
liamentary majority instead of a majority of the nation. 
Its basis of suffrage was not broad enough. One hundred 
thousand or two hundred thousand electors, out of a popu- 
lation of thirty-six millions, was only a mockery, and 
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government carried on even by a parliamentary majority, 
with so limited a suffrage, could not be a government of 
the nation by itself. It relied on the army and police as 
much as does the present government. If it had amended 
its electoral law, and enlisted the majority of the nation in 
its support by giving them a direct voice in the choice of 
Deputies, it would, notwithstanding the flaw in its title, 
have established and maintained itself against the revolu- 
tion. It would gradually have become truly national, and 
been supported by the interests, the convictions, and the 
patriotism of the French people. Let the Emperor take 
what was good in that monarchy, avoid its errors, and he 
may easily, with his personal popularity and the force of 
his character, give to France really permanent as well as 
free institutions, and in very deed put an end to the ‘era of 
revolutions.” Will he do it? Most likely not. 

The question of Italy is undoubtedly a difficult ques- 
tion, and we pretend not to be able to suggest a practical 
solution. Louis Napoleon’s proposed solution is, if we un- 
derstand his pamphlet, the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Upper Italy, and the union of all Italy in a federa- 
tive state, under the King of Sardinia. ‘This solution is 
impracticable, for even if the Austrians were driven beyond 
the Rheetian Alps, the several Italian States would never 
consent to yield the presidency to Sardinia, hardly allowed 
by the rest of Italy to be Italian, any more than Macedo- 
nia was allowed to be Greek by the polished Athenians in 
the time of Demosthenes, The headship of the Italian 
Confederacy could be obtained and preserved by Sardinia 
only through the conquest, and forcible subjection ot 
the rest of Italy. The Tuscans, the Venetians, the Lom- 
bards, the Duchies, the subjects of the Pope, the Neapoli- 
tans and Sicilians, however disaffected they may be with 
their present rulers, native or foreign, or however much 
they may talk about Unita Italiana, will never peaceably 
submit to the supremacy of the Subalpine kingdom, The 
project could be effected only by a French conquest of 
Italy, and maintained only by French arms. The project, 
after all, is not a solution of the Italian question, but a 
pretext for substituting French domination in Italy, for that 
of Austria, or of governing Italy by French princes, who 
are to hold as vassals of the French Empire. There is no 
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native Italian prince to which the presidency can be given, 
except the Pope, and to that the Italian States themselves 
would not now consent, and it would not be permitted by 
France herself, if able to prevent it. To create a new Fed- 
eral government, as we did at the formation of our Federal 
government, able at once to sustain itself, and to defend 
Italy from foreign aggression, is wholly impracticable. You 
have no materials from which to construct it, and the mu- 
tual jealousies and animosities of the several States and 
Cities are so numerous, so inveterate, and so strong, and 
the sentiment of unity is so weak—has so feeble a hold 
on the mass of the population, that it could not stand, 
even if constructed. If you give it power enough to ren- 
der it efficient, it will be constantly exciting discontent, 
revolt, and rebellion : ; and if you leave it so weak that it 
excites no opposition, and imposes no restraint on the sep- 
arate action of the States confederated, it will be simply as 
good as no government at all. The Federation will be 
merely a rope of sand, falling to pieces by its own weight. 
The powers have, by the treaty of Paris, in 1856, ren- 
dered the Italian difficulty far greater than it was before. 
Great Britain and France committed a most serious blun- 
der when they went to waragainst Russia for the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and to place that 
Empire, evidently falling to pieces, under the protection of 
European international law. They have stayed the south- 
ern progress of Russia for a dozen years or so, but they 
have not reinvigorated or saved Turkey. The fate of “the 
sick man” is sealed, and all the learned doctors of Europe 
cannot prevent him from going the way of all the earth. 
But the recognition and guaranty of the sovereignty and 
independence of the Padishah, even in regard to the Chris- 
tian provinces of the Empire, has placed a grave obstacle 
in the way of Italian autonomy and independence. The 
powers signing the treaty of Paris have laid down, have 
solemnly recognized a principle as applicable to Austria as 
to Turkey, and which precludes them from dismembering 
the Austrian Empire against her consent, and makes it as 
obligatory on them to maintain to Austria the kingdom of 
Hungary, or the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, as it does 
to maintain to Turkey the suzerainty of Roumania or Ser- 
via ; another proof that the treaty of Paris was primarily 
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a treaty in the interest of Austria. As both France and 
Sardinia were parties to that treaty, neither of them can 
attempt to wrest the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom from 
Austria without a direct violation of what they have de- 
clared to be the public law of Europe. France and Sar- 
dinia have also by the same treaty deprived themselves of 
the means of making a compromise with Austria, by offer- 
ing her an indemnification for her Italian possessions, in 
case she should be persuaded to relinquish them. But for 
the treaty they might have offered her Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Servia, which she might have been induced to 
regard as a fair equivalent for her Italian provinces. Such 
an exchange would have liberated Italy from foreign do- 
minion, and permitted the organization of a national gov- 
ernment or governments. But this is now out of the ques- 
tion, and Italian nationality and independence is practica- 
ble only by violently and illegally dismembering the Austrian 
Empire, by the manifest violation of public treaties, and of 
the public law of Europe as proclaimed by the treaty of Paris. 
We suspect Austrian diplomacy in that treaty overreached 
the French and Sardinian, if those two powers hold them- 
selves bound by treaties. France and Sardinia are estopped 
in their Italian policy, not only by the treaties of 1815, 
but by the treaty of 1856. Here is a grave difficulty, 
which no diplomacy, and which only war in violation of 
treaties, can solve. We see, then, again, no way in which 
Austrion Italy can be liberated, without war with Austria, 
and the Austrian question, complicated by the treaty of 
Paris, is, after all, no less a difliculty than the Papal diffi- 
culty. 

The Imperial pamphlet, written chiefly to enlist the 
anti-Papal prejudices of England and Prussia against Aus- 
tria, and on the side of France and Sardinia, represents 
the great difficulty as lying not in Upper but in Central Italy. 
This is a fine stroke of policy, no doubt, but either is a 
difficulty not easy to get over. The Papal government is 
undoubtedly an insurmountable obstacle to the French 
and Sardinian policy. The French Emperor proposes to 
solve this difficulty by leaving the Pope his sovereignty, 
but secularizing the administration of his government, and 
assimilating it to that of France. This will amount to 
nothing, and there is no reason to suppose that it would 
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soothe the disaffection of the Pope’s temporal subjects. 
What they demand is the secularization of the government 
itself, and the entire abdication by the Pope of his tempo- 
ral sovereignty. The pamphlet itself maintains that the 
difficulty is in reconciling the duties of the Italian prince 
with those of the sovereign Pontiff, or common father of 
the faithful. As an Italian prince the Pope might be dis- 
posed to encourage the national movement, when as pon- 
tiff, he must remain inactive or oppose it. But if the 
Pope remains sovereign, he remains an Italian prince, and 
the difficulty or contradiction is the same, whether the ad- 
ministration be in the hands of seculars or of ecclesiastics. 
If there really be the difficulty alleged, and it is necessary 
to remove it in order to establish a free and independent 
Italy, then a free and independent Italy is possible only 
by secularizing the Papal government itself, and stripping 
the Pope of all temporal sovereignty,—the conclusion to 
which the whole argument of the pamphlet, and the whole 
French and Sardinian policy for Italy necessarily lead. 

We do not understand by what right France, even if 
Austria consents, proposes to interfere in the internal ad- 
ministration of the Papal government. The Pope is either 
an independent sovereign or he is not. If he is, Louis Na- 
poleon has no more right to insist on his placing the ad- 
ministration of his government in the hands of seculars 
than he has to insist on our placing the administration of 
ours in the hands of ecclesiastics, There is an imperti- 
nence, an inconsistency on the Emperor’s part that is ad- 
mirable, and worthy of a prince who holds himself bound 
by no law but his own will. While he acknowledges the in- 
dependence of the Pope asan Italian prince he undertakes 
to dictate to him how he shall govern his subjects, attempts 
by external pressure to force him to accept the policy dic- 
tated, and goes so far as to complain of Austria, and to 
make it all but a casus belli against her, that she will not 
add her pressure to his, and render it impossible for the 
Pope longer to resist. If the Pope is sovereign, whether 
his states are great or small, he is asa prince the equal of 
the Emperor of the French or the Emperor of Austria, and 
neither has any right to interfere in his administration of 
his government. ‘The Emperor of the French tells us in 
his pamphlet the measures he wants adopted in the Papal 
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States, and that they were signified to the Pope as long 
ago as 1857, and he arraigns Austria before Europe for not 
joining her influence to his in forcing the pontifical gov- 
ernment to adopt them. — [s this treating the Pope as an in- 
dependent sovereign ? The measures may be good or bad, 
but what sovereign that respects himself and wishes to 
maintain his independence will adopt even good measures 
when dictated by a foreign power ? Who made France 
or Austria the Pope’s superior, or his overseer and guar- 
dian? In the name of consistency, either recognize the 
Pope’s sovereignty and independence, respect his rights as a 
sovereign prince, and leave him to govern his subjects in 
his own way; or deny his temporal sovereignty altogether, 

and forcibly secularize his States, You can never succeed in 
the policy of recognizing him as a sovereign and independ- 
ent prince, supreme in hisown dominions, and then treating 
him as your dependent, and forcing him to govern in the way 
you think best. The world will not tolerate such glaring 
inconsistency. Napoleon I. tried it, and found that it 
would not work ; that he must either abandon his Italian 
and Continental policy, “ the agglomeration of nations,” or 
suppress the Papal government. He chose the latter al- 
ternative, dragged the Pope from his throne, and detained 
him for years imprisoned at Savona and Fontainebleau,— 
and went himself to die a prisoner on the barren rock of ‘St. 
Helena, with Sir Hudson Lowe for jailer. Napoleon IIL, 
if he chooses, may follow the same policy, and meet perhaps 
a similar fate. No nation having any considerable number 
of Catholic subjects, whether itself Catholic or non-Catho- 
lic, will consent that the spiritual head of the Catholic 
world shall be the pensioner of Sardinia, France, Austria, 
or even of Federated Italia. Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, and even the United States, as well as France and 
Austria, have an interest in the independence of the Pope, 
and even a stronger interest in his not being the subject of 
uny temporal prince ; and they were non-Catholic States, 
chiefly Great Britain and Russia, that in the Congress of 
Vienna, effected the restoration ‘of the Papal States, then 
held by Austria and Naples, to the Pope, in their integrity. 
If you will not take from the Pope his temporal sovereignty 
or his independence as a temporal sovereign guarantied to 
him by all the European powers who were parties to the trea- 
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ties of 1815, then leave him to govern as an independent 
temporal sovereign ; withdraw your pressure and leave him to 
act motu proprio, as you claim todo in your own empire ; do 
so and he will win back the affection of his temporal subjects, 
and put an end to the disaffection you complain of. But he 
can never do it, as.you well know, whatever the measures 
he adopts, so long as you stand between him and them, or 
stand over him, and compel him to do your bidding. It is 
your unauthorized interference that destroys his influence, 
that makes him appear a puppet in your hands and prevents 
the respect his subjects would otherwise have for him, and the 
correction of those abuses which he sees as well as you, and 
is as much disposed to correct as you are. The Austrian 
policy of leaving the Pope to act in the matter, motu pro- 
prio, would secure the reform of abuses and a redress of 
grievances much sooner than the French and British poli- 
cy of forcing him by external pressure to change his mode 
of government. Materially weak the Pontifical government 
can preserve its independence only by opposing to the 
pressure brought to bear on it, simply passive resistance, 
and that it will oppose, and oppose, because to yield 
would be to surrender its rights as an independent state. 
Leave it free, as it has not been since 1848, and it is not 
likely to govern less wisely than Louis Napoleon, Under no 
point of view, therefore, can we approve Louis Napoleon’s 
Italian policy, which is against the faith of treaties, the in- 
dependence of sovereigns, and the rights both of the Pope 
and the Emperor of Austria, and we see no hope at the 
present, of national independence or even of a Federal 
union for Italy. Wesee nothing that is likely to be done 
that will not make matters worse, and perhaps, in point of 
fact, matters all over Europe must become worse before 
they can become better. Europe is now buffeted back- 
wards and forwards between absolute monarchy and absolute 
democracy, and we fear it will reach a permanent set- 
tlement only by passing through the terrible ordeal of dem- 
ocratic despotism. Liberty will be founded only amid the 
ruins of the Mazzinian republic. Pagan Rome has been re- 
suscitated, and modern society seems destined to run 
through Cesarism in both its phases. 
The only ground for hope to the contrary is in Great 
Britain, who as yet retains something of her old Germanic 
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and Catholic constitution, and in civil liberty and material 
civilization, may be said to stand at the head of the modern 
world. Her progress in all the elements of material 
strength and the extraordinary energy she has displayed in 
war and diplomacy, prove that her constitution is still sound 
and vigorous, and that she is, as to this world, the most 
living and robust nation now on the earth. T he greater, 
the more numerous and the more complicated the difficul- 
ties she has to contend with, the more strength and energy 
she puts forth, and the more easily does she appear to sur- 
mount them. Hardly come out from the Crimean war, 
she finds herself involved in a new war with Persia, soon 
with China, and then forced to suppress a rebellion in 
India, and reconquer an empire of a hundred and eighty 
millions of souls. Yet during all this time she has in no 
instance lowered her tone, or abated a point in her 
diplomacy. On every point she has maintained her pre- 
tensions and her influence, falsifying at every moment all 
sinister predictions, and refuting those who allege that her 
power has culminated. One of the oldest nations in Eu- 
rope, her face is unwrinkled, and there is not a gray hair 
in her head. She appears even more youthful, vigorous, 
active, and buoyant than our own republic, so much her 
junior. Say what you will of Great Britain, she has a 
wondrous activity, and a marvellous vitality. She seems 
with each generation to renew her youth and her force. 
She does not know her own vitality and strength, and 
other nations entirely mistake them. Her own as well as 
foreign writers are perpetually deceived in their specula- 
tions as to the magnitude and stability of her power. She 
has her faults, her weaknesses, her vices, and her crimes, but 
no one can say with truth that her power has reached its 
culminating point, or that she has reached anywhere near the 
commencement of her decline. Her greatness, it is true, 
lies in the material, or more properly speaking, in the 
natural order, but in that order it 7s greatness, and great- 
ness equalled by no nation since the palmiest days of all- 
conquering Rome. 

We attribute not this to any superiority of race, to her 
Saxon or her Celtic blood, but to the grand fact that her 
people have never become thoroughly “Romanized ; have 
never fallen as to the political and civil order under the 
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Roman Ceesars, and have never been subdued by resusci- 
tated Pagan Romanism., Separated from the Continent by 
her insular position, she to a great extent, escaped the re- 

action of Pagan Rome, represented i in the Middle Ages by 
the German Kaisers and the civil lawyers, and in later 
times by Philip IL., of Spain, and Louis XIV., of France. 
Her princes of the Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart fami- 
lies, may not have esc aped the contagion, but they never 
succeeded in communicating it to the English nation. The 
nation, unhappily, has broken from Catholic unity, but it 
did not do so till its Episcopacy became the advocates ot 
exaggerated royalty, nor till it seemed to her that the Pope 
had deserted the Germanic Monarchy, and accepted Roman 
Cesarism. We speak of the nation, not of the king and 
court. Though she has lost the unity of faith, her people 
have remained truer to the old Germanic order of civiliza- 
tion developed and matured under the fostering care of the 
Papacy, and so well represented by the Anglo-Saxon Al- 
fred, than the people of any other nation. We are guilty 
as Catholics of no infidelity to religion in praising her civil 
and political order, for it is the order that once prevailed 
throughout Catholic Europe, for which the Popes struggled 
against the German Emperors, which they defended as long 
as they could, and which is the order that better accords with 
Catholicity than that which prevails in the Catholic States 
themselves, as is shown at length in ‘The Conversations of 
Our Club,” in the present number of this Review. 

Much of the marvellous energy displayed by the British 
Government during the last twenty-five years is no doubt 
due to the Catholic Reliet Bill, which became a law in 
1829, and to the reform of Parliament in 1832. The 
working of the latter measure has not confirmed the pre- 
dictions of its opponents, or our own expectations. It has 
added to the stability as well as tothe energy of the govern- 
ment by giving a larger portion of its subjects a direct in- 
terest in supporting it, and has not given, as we feared it 
would, an undue preponderance to ‘the business classes. 
There is now on toot a new project of Parliamentary 
Reform, and all parties, Conservatives as well as Whigs 
and Radicals, agree that some further amendment of the 
representation is desirable and may be safely attempted. 
The ministerial plan has not reached us at the time we 
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are writing, and we cannot speak of it. The Whig plan is un- 
certain, but the Radical plan drawn up by Mr. Bright, and 
presented, not to Parliament, but to the public, we have seen 
and read with care, as well as several speeches its author has 
made in its elucidation and defence. The plan upon the 
whole seems to us remarkably moderate considering its 
source. Ignorant as we are of English society, we cannot say 
whether it does or does not put the qualifications of suf- 
frage too low. Our impression, however, is that it does, 
and also that in the distribution of the seats in Parliament 
obtained by suppressing or diminishing the representation of 
boroughs below a certain standard of population, it gives 
too large a portion of them to the great centres of Com- 
merce and Manufactures. The principle on which Mr. 
Bright proceeds appears to be that of approaching as near 
as possible in the present state of British society, to uni- 
versal suffrage, and to throw the balance in the House of 
Commons on the side of the business classes,—a principle 
that may easily be pushed, and if once adopted almost sure 
to be pushed, to a dangerous extreme. 

Mr. Bright appears to us to be too much under the in- 
fluence of our American Democracy, and to be quite igno- 
rant of the working of universal suffrage with us. The 

eform Bill of 1832 in England, was a step towards chang- 
ing the Commons from the representation of the people as 
an estate to their representation as population. Mr. Bright’s 
plan is a step farther in the same direction. It adopts 
more of the democratic principle, and gives the Lower 
House of Parliament more of ademocratic character. We 

should not seriously object to this, if we could be sure the 
House of Lords would be preserved with its present consti- 
tution. But with one House constituted on democratic 
principles, and possessing the powers possessed by the Eng- 
lish Commons, understood to represent population, and 
therefore the nation, not an estate, it will be difficult if 
not impossible to maintain the House of Lords, which can 
then be understood to represent only the personal rights 
and privileges of its members. ‘The House of Lords may 
remain respectable for the personal worth, ability, or rank 
of its members, but it ceases to be national, and must lose 
its hold on the national mind, represented in the House of 
Commons. When the Abbe Sieyes, in answer to the ques- 
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tion, “ What is the Third Estate ?” replied, “‘'The Nation,” 
he pronounced the doom of the French Nobility as a politi- 
cal body. If the House of Commons represents the nation, 
it represents the nobility as well as the commonalty, for 
the nobility as well as the commonalty belong to the 
nation and are constituent parts of it. The question may 
then be pertinently asked, “‘ Why retain the House of 
Lords?” a question to which it would be very difficult to 
return a satisfactory answer. The national mind would 
soon come to find the House of Lords an anomaly in the 
British Constitution, and the invincible force of logic would 
compel its suppression. The British Constitution and the 
glory of the British Nation would vanish, if either House 
were suppressed, or if it should cease to ‘be true that the 
nation is represented by the two Houses concurrently, not 
by either alone. The House of Lords enters into the 
national representation, and is as essential to it as the 
House of Commons. This is the feature in the British 
Constitution we most admire, and which gives it whatever 
advantage it may have over our American system, for there 
is no analogy between our Senate and the British House 
of Lords, With us both Houses are elective, and there is 
no check on the elective principle, and nothing to temper 
it. With us Democracy may become as absolute as Roman 
Ceesarism, and majorities may play the tyrant without any 
effective restraint. In Great Britain the power of the 
Crown is restrained by the Lords and Commons; the 
power of the Commons is restrained by the King and 
Lords, and the power of the Lords by the King and Com- 
mons. The hereditary principle in the Crown and Lords 
prevents the elective principle from becoming absolute, as 
the elective principle in the Commons prevents the heredi- 
tary principle in either the Crown or the Lords from becom- 
ing absolute or supreme, and from the necessity of the 
concurrence of the two principles to the action of the state, 
stability and movement, order and liberty, or order with 
liberty, and liberty with order are at once secured. 

Mr. Bright seems to us to overlook the fact that the Peers 
are an integral element in the national representation, and 
to regard them simply as representing the interests of the 
great landed proprietors. He does not see that the House 
of Lords is not a part of the constitution for the sake of 
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securing the representation of any special interest or inter- 
ests, but for the sake of sustaining an hereditary principle 
along with the elective in the parliamentary representation 
of the nation, Even in his mind the House of Lords is an 
anomaly, and he would not seriously regret its abolition. 
He takes as a merit in our constitution, what is really a 
defect. In our national representation, whether of the 
States or the Union, we have not tempered the elective 
with the hereditary principle, because our society lacked 
the necessary hereditary materials for an hereditary peer- 
age. The defect in the constitution grows out of a defect 
in American society. The English nobility did not emi- 
grate, only the Commons emigrated, and only the Third 
Estate of the British Constitution was brought here with 
the colonists, and when we became independent, we were 
obliged to constitute our government with that one estate, 
and to make the House of Commons a national represen- 
tation. We originally attempted to supply the defect by 
dividing the House of Commons into two Houses, both 
elective, but resting on different bases of population, prop- 
erty, or locality. We have now in most of the States 
left no difference between the two Houses, except that the 
members of the one are elected from larger and the mem- 
bers of the other from smaller electoral districts, which 
amounts to very little in practice. Make the House of Com- 
mons the representation of the nation, and adopt, as the 
Radicals propose, manhood suffrage, and Great Britain 
becomes at once virtually a Democracy, and the last ves- 
tige of the old Germanic institutions of England is effaced. 

Mr. Bright thinks universal suffrage works well with us, 
but if he lived here he would change his mind. Universal 
suffrage may work well enough in France, where the body 
to which members are elected is a mere sham, possessing no 
effective power. But it will not work well where election 
confers real power ; for with it elections not only become 
venal, which they do in Great Britain and Ireland under a 
limited suffrage, but they throw, especially in large cities 
and towns, the power into the hands of the lowest classes, 
ill able to judge of the qualification of candidates, and who 
are sure to elect men of low character, those noisy, brawl- 
ing politicians or unprincipled demagogues who appeal to 
their prejudices or flatter their passions to the highest and 
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most responsible offices in the State or Union. The prin- 
cipal objection to universal suffrage is, not that it opens the 
door to the bribery and corruption of electors, but that it 
is in the way of electing men of high character, stern in- 
tegrity, and real statesmanship, who scorn to pander to 
vulgar tastes and vulgar passions. We had, last autumn, 
in this city, three or more lists of candidates for various 
offices under the State and the municipal government, and 
it would have been difficult to have selected from our whole 
motley population lists of candidates more unsuitable 
for the offices to which they were nominated. Hardly a 
decent man will allow his name to be used as a candi- 
date for any office ; for if he should, he knows he would only 
be run down. We have men of talent, learning, states- 
manship in our country ; but such men cannot be elected, 
for not mingling with and flattering the people, they are not 
popular. ‘There are men enough here to fill our Congress 
and our State Senates, who would compare, after a little 
experience, not unfavorably with the members of the 
House of Commons, or the House of Lords; but you 
never hear of them, and, except on very rare occasions, 
they have not so much political influence as the keeper of 
a low groggery or eating-house. This is due to the exten- 
sion of suffrage beyond all reasonable limits. We are 
inclined to think that if Mr. Bright knew the working of 
our electoral system as well as we do, he would think twice 
before he willingly lowered the suffrage qualification in the 
United Kingdom. There is no sensible man here who does 
not see and deplore the terrible evils of the ultra-democracy 
we have encouraged. To restrict a franchise, now virtu- 
ally unrestricted, is impossible, and the bare suggestion of 
a wish to do it, would forever debar those who should 
express it from ever receiving the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens for the most insignificant office in their gift. It 
is owing to universal suffrage that our public men make so 
poor a figure, and are seldom up to the level of their posi- 
tion, that our representatives abroad are seldom such as do 
credit to the country, and the debates in our Congress fall 
so far in dignity, ability, and statesmanship below the de- 
bates in the British Parliament. What British states- 
men should guard specially against is placing their gov- 
ernment on the democratic declivity, and strengthening the 
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elective element of Parliament at the expense of the hered- 
itary element, which they necessarily do just in proportion 
as they seek to make the House of Commons the national 
representation. 

Mr. Bright lays great stress on the ballot—secret bal- 
lot, we suppose, he means. Here the secret ballot amounts 
to nothing, and is a slur on the independence and manli- 
ness of the voter, rather than his protection against the in- 
timidation of employers or of demagogues. What would 
be its value in Great Britain and Ireland we are unable to 
say, but if it would have any effect, we think it would be 
directly the contrary of the one anticipated by its friends. 
What in general the laboring or tenant classes want pro- 
tecting against is not the landlord or proprietary class, 
with whom in the great majority of cases they would vote,- 
if left to themselves, but politicians of their own class, who 
wish them to vote against their landlords or employers. It 
is from these politicians or demagogues they would conceal 
their votes, and if the ballot enabled them to do it effectu- 
ally, the Radicals, not the Conservatives, would be the 
losing party. But as it does not enable them to do this, 
as the politicians of their own class are sure to know how 
they vote, whether they vote by open or secret ballot, we 
are unable to attach any importance to the question, fur- 
ther than it seems to us more manly—more in accordance 
with the character of a freeman, to declare his vote openly 
than it is to attempt to conceal it. The secret ballot, if 
adopted, would only help destroy one of the finest traits in 
the English character—that of frank, manly independence 
—a trait of character which disappears under an absolute 
democracy no less than under an absolute monarchy. 

We have said, that we think the disposition Mr. Bright 
proposes to make of the seats he obtains by the suppression 
or diminution of the representation of boroughs under a 
certain standard population, seems to us likely to throw 
too much power into the hands of the business and indus- 
trial classes, as distinguished from the agricultural classes. 
The theory of the British House of Commons is not the 
representation of population, but of interests. Hence it 
was originally composed of knights of the burgesses and 
knights of the shire. The borough interests had apparent- 
ly a stronger representation than the county or agricultural 
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interests ; but a large number of the original boroughs 
having lapsed, and not a few that remained having become 
by the changes of time more identified with the agri- 
cultural or rural than with the business interests of the 
country, it become necessary in 1832, in order to restore 
the balance and retain the original idea of the House of 
Commons, to diminish the small borough representation, 
become wholly or in part rural, and to enlarge that of the 
great commercial and manufacturing towns of modern 
growth. But the business interests held a different pro- 
portion to the rural or agricultural interests from what 
they did under either the Norman or the Plantagenet sov- 
ereigns, and to give them as large a relative representation 
as they then had, would give them a power far greater 
than they then possessed, and make them the governing 
interests of the country. At all times, whatever was the 
numerical representation of the boroughs, the balance of 
power remained on the side of the land, or the country in- 
terests, and to shift it to the side of the business interests 
is to change the essential character of the House of Com- 
mons, and to end: unger the very existence of the British 
Constitution. The strength of the business interests is, in 
relation to that of the agricultural interests, taking the 
nation at large, far greater than it was formerly, and if 
they have their former proportion of the representation, 
they will become supreme. Give them the decided major- 
ity of the representation in the House of Commons, and 
Great Britain becomes primarily an industrial and com- 
mercial nation, in which commerce and manufactures cease 
to be the handmaids of agriculture, and become its mis- 
tresses. No state, where all interests are subordinated to 
the interests of trade and industry, is or can be long-lived. 
The land is the primary source of the strength and wealth 
of a nation, and England’s real greatness and wealth have 
reached their present enormous growth, because she has 
always drawn vast resources from her land, in the produce 
of her agriculture, and her mines of tin, copper, iron, and 
latterly of coal. The germ of her weakness is in the 
fact that she has, under the present agricultural system, 
become unable to feed her own population, and supply her 
own industry, without depending on the growth of foreign 
countries, But her agriculture, especially in Ireland, admits 
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of vast developments not yet effected, and which would not 
be were trade and industry to become supreme. It is es- 
sential to her stability, to her steady progress, that the 
landed interest should preponderate in her House of Com- 
mons, as it ought to do in every state. We call the at- 
tention of Mr. Bright and the Manchester School to these 
views, because they do not seem to us to attach the im- 
portance to them they deserve. 

We cannot deny that we take a lively interest in what- 
ever affects Great Britain for good or for evil. She has 
fallen from Catholic unity, and is under some points of 
view the bitterest enemy our religion now has. Her influ- 
ence is lessened and rendered less beneficial in Consequence 
of her dragging the dead body of Protestantism in her 
train. But she has retained more of that old civil and 
political order which grew up under the fostering care of 
the Church, and is a better representative of the old Ger- 
manic civilization that supplanted the Greco-Roman, 
than any other nation now to be found. With all her faults, 
and they are many, she is the best supporter Europe has 
of civil and religious liberty, and without her Ceesarism 
would triumph throughout the Old World, and perhaps 
also the New. Then anti- Papal as she is, the Church is 
at present really freer in her dominions, and suffers less 
interference and annoyance from the government, than 
in any Catholic country we can name, and we regard 
her system as infinitely more favorable to the growth and 
expansion of Catholicity and Catholic thought than that of 
France, of Naples, or of Austria. We entreat British 
statesmen, in their attempted amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, to guard sedulously against the tendency to continen- 
tal Ceesarism, on the one hand, and the te ndency to Amer- 
ican democracy on the other. Let them be slow to adopt 
our democratic principles, and let them learn to distinguish 
between the Papacy and continental Ceesarism, from 
which the Church and the people alike suffer, and direct 
their continental policy against Pagan, not against Papal 
Rome, and they will serve “their own country and the cause 
of civil and religious liberty throughout the world. They 
will keep their country true to the old Germanic order, 
and make it the grand instrument in the hands of Prov- 
idence of restoring that order to power, and healing the 
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schism now so fatal to European society, both temporally 
and spiritually. 

We pass not from Great Britain to our own country 
with unmixed pleasure, and it is with a subdued pride we 
contrast British statesmen with our own. We, however, have 
the consolation of knowing that when things are at worst 
they sometimes mend, and we are in that state when any 
change must be for the better. The political morality and 
integrity of our people have been on the decline ever since 
the election of General Jackson to the presidency. It 
was in his election and under his administration that the 
purely democratic elements of our constitution first became 
really operative and effective in the government and people. 
Before him the government had been republican, but not, 
strictly speaking, democratic. Under him we abandoned 
the British system, which we had inherited from our fathers, 
and adopted the system of French or Continental democra- 
cy, and, with unparalleled external growth, have been going 
to destruction about as fast as a people well can. We have 
modified all our State constitutions in a democratic sense, 
destroyed the independence of the judiciary by rendering 
the judges elective by the people for short terms of service 
and re-eligible, tampered with the noble system of the Com- 
mon Law, assailed the principle of vested rights, struck at the 
very principle of constitutional government by asserting for 
the people in caucus the rights ‘and powers which they can 
have only in convention legally assembled, and removed as far 
as possible every obstacle to the immediate expression in law 
of the will or caprice of the majority forthe time. We have, 
in a word, done every thing we could to render our govern- 
ment an absolute democracy, as incompatible with liberty 
as absolute monarchy itself, Conservatism has come to 
mean, with us, filibusterism, the acquisition of our neigh- 
bor’s land, the extension of negro slavery, the reopening 
of the slave trade, and placing under the ban of society 
every publicist who raises his voice against such conserva- 
tism. 

We advocated, with reluctance indeed, the election of 
Mr. Buchanan in 1856, but our worst apprehensions have 
been realized. We can hardly call to mind a single states- 
man-like measure that he has recommended, nor a wise act 
of much magnitude his administration has performed, If 
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he has defended a sound constitutional principle, he has 
coupled its defence with a principle or measure of a totally 
different character. In the Kansas affair his course is in- 
defensible, for, though right in maintaining that it is not 
necessary to the validity of the constitution that it be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification, he was wrong in prom- 
ising the people of Kansas that it should be so submitted, 
and equally wrong in accepting and presenting the Le- 
compton constitution to Congress as the constitution of 
the State of Kansas, knowing as he did that the Lecomp- 
ton convention and its constitution were a manifest fraud. 
We do not agree with Mr. Douglas in his doctrine of squat- 
ter sovereignty, or the legislative capacity of a Territorial 
people. <A Territory under our system is neither a state 
organized nor an inchoate state ; it has no existence but 
what it derives from the Federal government, no rights or 
powers but those conferred on it by Congress. While a 
Territory it has no autonomy, no substantive political 
existence. The power of Congress over it is no doubt 
limited, but by its own constitution, not by the rights 
and powers of the Territory. If Congress has the right 
to legislate on the question of slavery, it may delegate the 
exercise of that right to the Territorial legislature, and that 
legislature may authorize or exclude slavery as it sees proper ; 
but if Congress has no right to legislate on the subject, the 
Territory can have none. The pretence that Congress 
cannot intervene, and yet that the people of a Territory, 
remaining a Territory, can settle the question of slavery 
or any other question demanding legislation, is simply 
absurd. Either Congress has power to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, and then to admit or 
exclude it, as it judges proper, or there can be no legisla- 
tion on the subject, till the Territory becomes a sovereign 
state. In no way, then, can Mr. Douglas’s doctrine, if it 
aims at any thing more than transferring the dispute from 
Congress to the Territory, be defended. His doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, as we understand it, isthe most dan- 
gerous doctrine that can be asserted, and one which every 
American statesman should set bis face against. On this point 
we agree with the Southern statesmen, whose interest has led 
them to deny it, and assert the principle of vested rights. 
Mr. Buchanan’s fault is that while fully acknowledging, 
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and pledged to maintain the doctrine, he has acted against 
it, and ina case where by acting against it he sanctioned a 
manifest fraud. 

There are only two ways in which a Territory can le- 
gally pass from a Territory to a state, the one is by an ena- 
bling act, as it is called, and the other by the adoption by the 
Territorial people of a constitution, and presenting it to 
Congress in the form of a petition to be admitted into the 
Union. The latter is irregular, but not illegal, and is valid 
the moment Congress grants the petition, which, in this 
case, it may do or not, as it chooses. In the former case, 
supposing the constitution formed under the enabling act 
is republican, and contains no provision repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress is bound to ad- 
mit the new State, provided it has satisfactory evidence 
that it is really and in good faith the act of the people ; 
otherwise it is its duty to reject it. Only the people in 
convention, with whom rests the entire political power 
under our system, can frame a constitution. The people 
in convention—not out of it, are the supreme political 
sovereign ; and it rests with the people so assembled, 
in person or by their delegates, whether the instrument 
drawn up shall be submitted to the people as simple 
electors or not. It is usual to submit it, and it is, perhaps, 
always expected that it will be done, but the submission is 
not essential to the validity of the instrument. Nay, it is 
well now and then that it should not be submitted, so that 
the distinction between the people in convention and the 
people out of convention, of which we are fast losing 
sight, may be brought fresh to the public mind. The Le- 
compton Constitution came before Congress in neither of 
the ways mentioned, neither under an enabling act, nor as 
a petition voted by a majority of the electors, and it was 
notoriously not the act of the people of Kansas. It should 
therefore have been rejected by Congress, and not enter- 
tained for a moment. ‘The President’s attempt to force it 
as a constitution on the people of Kansas, was therefore 
unauthorized, and an attempt to usurp for the Federal gov- 
ernment a power not conferred by the Constitution, and 
that is in direct derogation from the principle of States 
Rights, so firmly and so justly sustained by the South, 

There is more in this than at first strikes the eye. It 
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was an attempt to destroy our Republican system, and to 
introduce the old Ceesarism of Pagan Rome, and to repu- 
diate, as France, Austria, Spain, and Naples have repudi- 
ated it, the order of civilization which we have had the 
happiness of inheriting from our fathers. Almost the only 
principle we have retained from Germanic Europe, is em- 
bodied in our doctrine of States Rights,—a doctrine which 
assumes the States to stand on a basis of their own, and to 
be anterior to the Union, instead of holding from it, or ex- 
isting under it, as the source of their rights and powers, 
which would assimilate the State to the Territory. If we 
mean to preserve our system of government, and prevent 
our republic from falling under monarchical Cesarism on 
the one hand, or democratic Cesarism on the other, we 
must at every cost, be it even civil war and bloodshed, resist 
the practical adoption of the doctrine that the States hold 
from the Union. No man whose eyes are open can fail to see 
that the ultra-centralized democratic tendency of our 
people is aiding a tendency to imperial Cesarism, and 
that when the purely democratic tendency has destroyed, 
as it is destroying, constitutionalism, we shall find that we 
have inaugurated not a constitutional or limited monarchy 
surrounded by republican institutions, which would be en- 
durable, but such a monarchy as centralized democt racy al- 

ways begets, that of Imperial Rome, what we call imperial 
Cesarism, such as now exists in France and Austria. 
Every thing in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, 
if not in the Southern, is pushing us through democratic 
absolutism in the direction of Ceesarism, and hastening the 
day, when by a coup dctdt the President will make him- 
self a parvenw Emperor. That is the direction things have 
been taking ever since General Jackson became President, 
and which “nothing as yet has been able to divert. 

In his foreign politics the President seems not to have 
been wise, active, or successful. He might easily when 
minister to Great B ritain, if he had been so disposed, have 
settled satisfactorily the Central American question, but he 
preferred to leave it open as an issue to help his nomination 
and election to the presidency, and asa chance to acquire glo- 
ry for his administration. Its settlement seems now farther 
off than ever, and has by mismanagement become so compli- 
cated that, if ever settled, it will receive a Franco-British, 
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not an American solution. For ourselves we shall be glad 
to see it settled in any way that will secure a free transit 
across the Isthmus to the commerce of all nations, and 
close the Central American States to the operations of fil- 
ibusters. 

We have, no doubt, just causes of complaint against 
Mexico, a republic which can hardly be regarde das a 
state ; but the lust for territorial acquisition has prevented 

our gove rnment from either taking the proper steps to ob- 
tain justice for our own citizens, or offering its own friendly 
offices to assist the distracted republic in reéstablishing 
legal order and preserving peace. We have been quite 
willing to see her fall to pieces, counting with certainty on 
getting the fragments at our convenience. We _ have 
thought that a little idle declamation about the “ Monroe 
doctrine,” wholly inapplicable to the case, would guard our 
destined prey from any attempt on the part of a European 
power to snatch it from us; but without an army, and 
with a navy inferior to that of Spain, our fulminations of 
the Monroe doctrine are not remarkably terrifying to Kuro- 
peans, and we find now that France and England are quite 
likely to disregard them. The proposition of the President 
to Congress, to authorize him to invade and establish a 
protectorate over the Northern provinces of the Republic, 
has aroused the vigilance and activity of Great Britain, 
and we shall hereafter have to reckon with her in Mexico 
as well as in Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

We have no great choice between the rival parties 
struggling for power in Mexico, for we have no confidence 
in the loyal intentions of the chiefs of either. Let which 
will succeed, the Church and society will suffer ; order will 
not be reéstablished, or the condition of the poor people 
ameliorated. The elements of a well-organized, orderly, 
efficient, and progressive government, are wanting in Mex- 
ico. The mass of her population are uninstructed, igno- 
rant, and poor, only a degree above the condition of slaves ; 
the higher classes are fearfully depraved, perhaps out ward- 
ly Catholic, but to a great extent without faith, or affection 
for the true interests of the Church. There may be, and 
no doubt are, many among the clergy who are learned, 
pious, and sincerely devoted to the duties of their sacred 
calling, but there are large numbers whose conduct is ir- 
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regular and disedifying ; while the Regulars, or Religious 
orders, possessing considerable revenues, will consent, even 
with the approbation of Rome, to no reforms or changes ne- 
cessary to restore discipline, and place religion on a proper 
footing. Under these circumstances religion suffers, and 
society with it. One party confiscates the property of the 
Church, and the other takes it under pretence of defend- 
ing it ; and the Church is alike robbed by her pretended 
friends and her avowed enemies. There is little hope that 
the robbery will be discontinued, let which party will suc- 
ceed, till the Church has lost her last dollar, her connec- 
tion with the State is dissolved, and she is thrown on the 
voluntary affections of the people, and her own resources 
as the spiritual kingdom of God. The absorption of Mex- 
ico into our Union, so far as it would have this result, 
would, in our judgment, be no disaster, but a real gain to 
religion, though the Church for a time would lose many 
now nominally her children, The same result would fol- 
low were she to fall into the hands of Great Britain, but 
not if she fell into the hands of France, or again into the 
hands of Spain. To become healthy, strong, and vigorous, 
Catholicity must, in our days, struggle with heresy and in- 
fidelity, and if her limbs be unbound, and the field be open 
and free, nothing needs to be appre shended. We think our 
government, when it had conquered Mexico, would have 
done her and the Catholic religion a real service if it 
had annexed her to the Union, and extended over her 
gradually the protection of our English Common Law, and 
Germanized her. It is too late now. Both England and 
France are in our way, and though we could, on our own 
territory, where all our resources are at hand, and we can 
bring all our forces to bear, withstand either or both com- 
bined, we cannot in a foreign country, or even on the 
ocean, do more than come off second best with either of 
them. <A war with Great Britain is out of the question, 
Our mercantile classes, our cotton and rice planters, our 
pork, beef, and wheat growers would shrink from it with 
horror, She is the great consumer of our raw products, 
and the centre of our exchanges with whatever part of the 
world we trade. 

We should have no serious objection to see Cuba one 
of the States of this Union, and it is a “ fixed idea” of the 
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American people, that, if she passes from the possession of 
Spain, she must pass into that of no other Kuropean pow- 
er. That she may some day be annexed to the Union is 
far from improbable, but the Bill introduced into the Sen- 
ate, at the recommendation of the President, appropriating 
thirty millions of dollars towards obtaining it by purchase, 
is one of the coolest things we have ever read of in history, 
and we know not whether to regard it as the more insult- 
ing to our own national honor or to Spain. It is true we 
purchased of Napoleon I. the territory of Louisiana, and 
purchased it at a bargain ; but it was in the market, and 
if there was dishonor, it was on the part of the sovereign 
who offered it for sale, not on the part of the state that 
saw fit to purchase it. But Cuba is not in the market, 
and the President is as well aware of that fact as we are. 
We might take Cuba by force, though not without a larger 
army and « larger and better appointed navy than we now 
have ; but we are not rich enough to buy it. Spaniards 
are not precisely Anglo-Americans. Not a few of our peo- 
ple, we are sorry to say, are ready to sell any thing they 
have, if at a bargain—there is nothing too sacred to be 
parted with. The husband would hardly hesitate to strip 
off and sell his wite’s wedding ring, if he could obtain for 
it a hundred or even fifty per cent. advance on its cost. 
No homestead is so sacred that they would refuse to sell it 
at a fair price. Indeed, they would sell the very graves of 
their ancestors, and even their bones. It does not occur to 
these that there is any thing censurable or regrettable in 
this, or that in regard to such matters any people can 
think, feel, or act differently from them. What is senti- 
ment when it stands in the way of hard cash? But all 
people are not like this large portion of Americans, and the 
people of Spain less than mosf others. Spain may have 
lost in physical force and in material splendor, but she re- 
tains her old Castilian pride, and her high sense of national 
honor. Cuba may be wrested from her by revolution or 
by foreign conquest, but she will never sell it, least of all 
to us, who have for so many years by our disloyalty, our 
filibusters, and our tampering with her subjects in Cuba, put 
her to such enormous expenses to retain it. There is sowe- 
thing even more insulting in the reasons which it is proposed 
to offer to Spain to induce her to sell Cuba, than even in 
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the proposition itself to buy it. Our minister is to say to 
the Spanish government : ‘‘ Your possession of Cuba is dis- 
tant and precarious, and it costs you a large sum annually 
to defend it, an expense which, in your present straitened 
circumstances, you can ill afford, "We want Cuba ; it is 
indeed very import unt, almost necessary to us, and we are 
ready and willing to buy it at a very liberal price, and 
hand you over the cash for it. You had better close with us 
at once, for if you will not sell it to us, we shall be obliged in 
our own interest to take it, and you will lose it, and get 
nothing.” We forget that it is precisely we who render 
her possession of Cuba precarious, and our disloyal acts 
that render necessary the enormous expenditures for its 
preservation to the Spanish crown ; that the series of acts 
that render its possession precarious are ours, and that these 
acts on our part are done precisely in order to force her to 
sell it. A neighbor owns a farm adjoining mine, which I 
want, but which he has no disposition to part with. I enter 
into a Jeague with his workmen on the farm to break down 
the fences, destroy the crops, and kill the cattle, horses, and 
sheep, and then I tell him, ‘‘ You see, sir, your farm is 
worthless, and only a bill of expense to you. It costs you 
more to ke ep it in repair than it is worth, and more to ke ep 
a proper guard on the cultivators than all you can derive 
from its produce. It is decidedly for your interest to sell 
it. Furthermore, if yon will not sell it, I shall be obliged 
to take forcible possession of it, in order to remove the 
scandal of such bad farming from my neighborhood.” 
“But,” he replies, “if you would conduct yourself as a 
good neighbor, and let my husbandmen alone, there would 
be no difficulty, no bad farming in the case. What do you 
think of your own conduct, in rendering my farm useless 
to me in order to induce me to sell it ?” ‘This is the way 
we treat Spain with regard to Cuba 

But nobody is deceived in the case. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor Congress, neither Benjamin the Jew, nor Bennett 
the Scotsman, expects to obtain Cuba by purchase. The 
offer to buy and pay is intended after the act is done, to 
be a plea in justification to public opinion for taking pos- 
session of the island by force or revolution. We are in- 
formed, on what ought to be very high authority in the 
case, that a republican insurrection is completely organized 
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throughout the island of Cuba, so complete and so strong 
that it is sure of success, if its leaders can only have an 
assurance from our gov ernment that when they have struck 
their blow, declared their independence of Spain, and in- 
stituted the republic, they will be received into the Union 
as a State. It is on this republican revolution of the 
Cubans themselves under our encouragement and fostering 
care we chiefly rely, and the offer to buy, and the Bill ap- 
propriating thirty millions towards carrying into effect 
the negotiation for the purchase, are intended to be offered 
as a proof that we are disposed to deal honorably with 
Spain, and also, if the Bill pass, to be an assurance to the 
Cubans that we are willing to receive her into our family 
of States. The latter is the principal purpose. The Bill 
has been introduced into Congress chiefly for the purpose 
of committing Congress and the people of the United 
States to the Cuban revolutionists. Hence the effort to 
manufacture public opinion throughout the Union, espe- 
cially at the North, in its favor. The American people are 
not quite so unscrupulous as the administration and its 
supporters, and they need management and to be made to 
believe that in receiving Cuba they are not receiving stolen 
goods, The Bill having failed this session of Congress, 
we suppose the Cuban revolution will be adjourned for 
another year. 

With regard to the Cubans we have no doubt from all 
we can learn that they have good reason to complain of 
the government of the Mother Country. They are held 
under a rigid despotic rule, indeed a military despotism, 
and studiously excluded from every office of trust and em- 
ployment under government. They have no recognized 
rights, and may be arrested, executed, imprisoned, or ‘exiled 
on the slightest suspicion. We have great sympathy with 
them, and sincerely wish success to any just measures they 
may adopt, motu proprio, to improve their political and 
civil condition. But we do not think that our people or 
our government are justified in interfering in the case. 
They are the subjects of Spain, and if they proved them- 
selves loyal to Spain, their condition would soon become 
tolerable. Religion, we have no doubt, would gain by 
their annexation to the Union, for Catholicity is at present 
more vigorous, more healthy, more progressive under non- 
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Catholic than under Catholic governments ; but in reality 
we do not want Cuba. In a military point of view, its 
annexation would extend and weaken our line of defence. 
It would not give us the command of the Gulf and enable 
us to make it a Mare Clausum. Ina commercial point 
of view, it would perhaps extend our trade, but add little 
to the revenues of the government. It is wanted only to 
give us another slave State, and to strengthen the institu- 
tion of slavery, which after all it would weaken. The 
South is strong, if she remains as she is, and does not at- 
tempt to extend slavery beyond its present limits, or to 
acquire new slave territory. Slavery and the free labor 
system are decidedly antagonistical, and the expansion of 
the one necapnnsity resists that of the other. It is not 
possible that the slave system of labor should triumph in 
this country, and the South may as well give up the hope 
of it at once. There is yet power enough i in the Southern 
States, and loyalty enough to the Constitution in the 
Northern to protect slavery where it is ; but let the South 
attempt to extend it beyond its present constitutional 
limits, and she will lose what she has. Secession from the 
Union, and the formation of a Southern slave republic, 
even if attempted, will not save slavery, but precipitate 
its abolition. The attempt to go beyond the Constitution 
in support of Slavery made by the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, has destroyed much of the respect hitherto 
entertained for its members, and weakened the hold of the 
judiciary on the public mind; and the attempt on the 
part of fhe President and advisers has demoralized the 
Democratic party throughout the Union. A _ pro-slavery 
party can no more succeed than an abolition party, and 
is no more in accordance with the Constitution, while it is 
less in accordance with the sentiments of the great mass 
of the American people. If Mr. Buchanan had taken the 
advice we gave him in January, 1856, he would have found 
himself to-day at the head of a strong Union and Consti- 
tutional party, able to elect his successor, and to govern the 
nation. He did not see proper to listen to it, and he finds 
himself now without a party, with scarcely a supporter but 
the New York Herald, and failing in almost every measure 
of foreign or domestic policy he has recommended. Never 
have our politics stood lower, never the reputation of our 
Republic so low. 
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We have left ourselves no space to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the internal politics of the several States, or to 
dilate on the corruption so rife in both the Federal and 
State governments, the frauds in the business world, and 
the low moral tone of the community generally. We are 
beginning to experience the legitimate fruits of the democracy 
which we have since the election of General Jackson been 
encouraging, and which has gained almost a complete vic- 
tory over our original Germanic Constitutionalism ; but we 
think we see an incipient reaction against the democratic 
interpretation given to our institutions. We think the 
breaking up of the Democratic party a great gain, even if 
it only results in the party that succeeds it doing so under 
another name. To get rid of the name is of great impor- 
tance, for the name has a logic in it, that they who bear 
it will even unconsciously labor to develop and push to its 
last consequences. A party christened democratic can never 
be practically conservative. It can never emancipate itself 
from the despotism of its name. Whatever party succeeds 
in 1860, we trust it will not be called democratic, and any 
party in the country, not called by that name, will prove 
again. We do not By mpathize with the Republican party 
so called ; it is not purely republican in contradistinction 
from democr: itic, has too many democratic principles and 
tendencies, and is tinctured with abolitionism, is even yet 
a little woolly-headed ; but it has a good name, and if it 
succeeds to power under that name will be forced to elimi- 
nate its democratic elements, and develop in a constitutional 
sense. It is even now assuming a ground less unconstitu- 
tional than that which it formerly occupied, and approach- 
ing, on the question of slavery, a policy equally removed 
from abolitionism and pro-slavery. We should not fear 
its accession to power so much as we did in 1856. The 
election even of Mr. Seward to the presidency would do 
less to try the strength of the Union than the election of 
Mr. Buchanan has done. Even the American party, if it 
has really dropped the dark lantern, and given up its organ- 
ization as a secret society, of which we are far from certain, 
would be preferable to the success of the present Demo- 
cratic party. No party can succeed here that to any seri- 
ous extent proscribes naturalized citizens, or pursues a 
really illiberal policy towards foreigners It may succeed 
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in this or that locality, but never in the nation at large. 
As for Catholics they may experience annoyances, vexa- 
tions, but no party will ever be able to disfranchise them 
or to deprive them of their equal rights as citizens. Re- 
ligious liberty is the law of the land, and will not be seri- 
ously disturbed, unless radical democracy becomes a mob, 
and ends in establishing by universal suffrage an absolute 
monarchy or Ceesarism, as it has done in France. 

In Great Britain the statesman has to study to pre- 
serve the hereditary element of his government, against 
the tendency to absolute democracy. Here he must study 
to roll back the democratic wave, and to reassert constitu- 
tionalism. He has here to rescue the country from that 
centralized and despotic democracy which we have borrow- 
ed from Europe, and guard against the Ceesarism which 
now weighs down all the Latin, Sclavonic, and most of the 
Teutonic nations of Europe. The real antagonist of that 
Cesarism is not democracy, but the British system, which 
was originally also our own, and intended, as far as ap- 
plicable to the condition and wants of our people, to be 
preserved in our State and Federal Constitutions. We 
do not think it too late to resist the democratic tendency 
we have followed too long, and to return to a government 
of law instead of a government of mere will, or of dema- 
gogic manceuvring, intrigue, and cajolery. 

We need not say that we are attached to our Ameri- 
can institutions as they were left us by our fathers. What 
we oppose.is the substitution of Jacobinical democracy for 
true American republicanism. We do not distrust the 
people or seek to limit their power. We hold the people 
in convention are our political sovereign, and the only 
political power there is in the country. What we oppose is, 
that because they are sovereign when in convention assem- 
bled they are sovereign out of it, in their simple capacity 
as population, which is, we take it, the essence of democ- 
racy. Return to the real theory of our government, and 
administer it in accordance with that theory, and we shall 
be satisfied. It is all we ask, or ever have asked. 

NEW YORK SERIES.—VOL. IV. NO. Il. 15 





The Mortara Case. 


Art. III.—The Mortara Case ; or, the Right of Parents 
to the Custody and Education of their Children. 


Ir is scarcely the province of a review to discuss indi- 
vidual cases that arise from day to day, which properly 
belong to the sphere of the Journals : yet so much im- 
portance is attached to the action of the Roman Govern- 
ment in reference to Edgar Mortara, that we may be allow- 
ed to examine the facts and princip sles involved in the case. 
To put it in its fairest and strongest light: A child of Jew- 
ish parents living at Bologna, in the Roman States, who was 
baptized in infancy, in the presumed danger of death, by 
a Christian domestic, without the knowledge of the parents, 
has been recently taken by legal process from their custody, 
and transferred to Rome, that he may be instructed in the 
Christian faith, in a public institution devoted to the use 
of Jewish converts. The age of the child is variously stated, 
at eight or eleven years. The actual state of his mind is 
reported by all to be that of happiness in his new position, 
His father has visited him, and has been graciously received 
by the Sovereign Pontiff. He is said to acquiesce in the 
detention of his son, What his wishes are it is not difficult 
to divine. 

With the case itself Catholics living out of the Roman 
States have no direct concern. Whilst acknowledging the 
Pope as chief Bishop of the Church, and the centre of 
unity, they are not subject to his civil authority, and are 
not in any way responsible for its exercise. The proceed- 
ings of the Roman tribunals in regard to the subjects of 
the Pontiff are regulated by law and usa; ge. Although in 
this instance they regard an obligation arising from the 
reception of a Sacrament, they have no force or “application 
beyond the Roman States. Catholics may reasonably de- 
cline all investigation of the grounds of action of the Roman 
Government, since it has exclusive civil control over the 
parties interested. 

The withdrawal of Edgar from parental custody in 
order to secure his Christian education, was in virtue of an 
immemorial law of the Roman States grounded on religious 
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principle, and on the Christian view of individuals’ rights 
and duties. The fact that he had been baptized obliged 
him to receive instruction in Christian doctrine, which was 
scarcely possible whilst he remained under the paternal 
roof. Most probably he would have been placed in an in- 
stitution in his native city, were it not feared that his 
parents would clandestinely withdraw him, and send him 
out of the country. In 1842, a child who had been bap- 
tized was left in charge of his parents, on their satisfying 
the tribunal that they would have him trained in Christian 
principles. In the Mortara case no regard had been shown 
by the parents to the baptism of the child, which had come 
to their knowledge, and consequently no hope could be 
entertained that they would attend to his Christian in- 
struction, His removal to Rome was consequently decreed 
by the competent tribunal, and effected by two public 
officers in a regular way, with as little pain as possible to 
the parents. It amounts to no more than placing him at 
a boarding-school at the expense of the Pope, that he may 
be taught his catechism. 

The prejudices of the parents naturally rendered them 
unwilling that their child should be brought up a Christian ; 
but they well knew that such was the law of the Roman 
States, regarding all baptized infants, and they had ex- 
posed themselves to its operation by introducing into their 
family a Christian domestic, contrary to law. The natural 
rights of parents to the guardianship of their children are 
not so absolute that they can retain it, if they be incom- 
petent or unfit to educate them, whether from moral or 
physical causes. Jews are not qualified to give Christian 
instruction, and are unlikely to procure it for their children. 
For this we cannot blame them ; nor does the Roman 
Government claim any right to withdraw their children 
from their custody on this account, unless these children 
have been baptized, or when arrived at the use of reason 
they demand Christian instruction. The case entirely 
turns on this point, that the child had received baptism, 
which makes him a Christian and entitles him to the priv- 
ileges of Christian citizenship, which the State guaranties 
and guards, by insisting on his Christian education. A 
Christian State cannot be expected to ignore this or omit 
to be guided by it in its legislation. 
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The natural right of parents to watch over and direct 
the education of their children is necessarily subordinate to 
the general interests of society, and the welfare of their 
children. Christian governments judge of these according 
to Christian principles. They must be guided by them 
when the rights of parents and children conflict. In Eng- 
land, Lord Eldon, in the case of Manneville, which was 
decided in 1804, remarked that the Crown as parens pat- 
riw has authority over all infants which supersedes the 
rights of parents by nature. On this ground, among others, 
he took from the father, as being a Jacobin, the control of 
his son’s education. The same principle prevailed in the 
case of the poet Shelley, who was thought to be an infidel, 
and therefore deprived of the guardianship of his children. 

The Boston Daily Courier gives us the English law on 
this subject, chiefly trom the late Mr. Justice Story, which 
is so much to our purpose that we will take the liberty 
of laying an extract before our readers : 


“ The existing law on the subject is fully explained and sustained 
in Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, as the following extracts show : 

“*The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery extends to the care 
of the person of the infant, so far as necessary for his protection and 
education. * * * It is * * * for the due protection and 
education of the infant that the Court interferes with the ordinary 
rights of parents, as guardians by nature, or by nurture, in regard 
to the custody and care of their children. For although, in general, 
parents are intrusted with the custody of the persons and the educa- 
tion of their children, yet this is done upon the natural presumption 
that the children will be properly taken care of, and will be brought 
up with a due education in literature, and morals, and religion, and 
that they will be treated with kindness and affection. But, when- 
ever this presumption is removed ; whenever, for example, it is found 
that a father is guilty of gross ill-treatment and cruelty towards his infant 
children; * * * or that he professes atheistical or irreligious 
principles; in every such case the Court of Chancery will interfere, 
and deprive him of the custody of his children, and appoint a suit- 
able person to act as guardian, and to take care of them, and to su- 
perintend their education. * * * 

“*The jurisdiction, thus asserted, to remove infant children from 
the custody of their parents, and to superintend their education and 
maintenance, is admitted to be of extreme delicacy, and of no incon- 
siderable embarrassment and responsibility, But it is, nevertheless, 
a jurisdiction which seems indispensable to the sound morals, the 
good order, and the just protection of civilized society, Ona recent 
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occasion, after it had been acted upon in Chancery for one hundred 
and fifty years, it was attempted to be brought into question, and 
was resisted as unfounded in the true principles of English Jurispru- 
dence. It was, however, confirmed by the House of Lords with en- 
tire unanimity ; and, on that occasion, was sustained by a weight of 
authority and reasoning rarely equalled, (namely, opinion of Lord 
Redesdale.’)—Story’s Equity, s. 1342, 

“Story then proceeds, in sections 1343, 1344, 1345, 1346, 1347, 
1348, 1349, to exhibit the arguments ‘ by which,’ as he concludes, 
‘ this jurisdiction of the Court ‘of Chancery has been maintained and 
established in the highest appellate Courts of England, 

“Story next proceeds, in notes, to cite a multitude of cases in 
which, for one reason or another, this authority has been exerted 
from time to time, by the Lord Chancellor, 

“Indeed, the law of England is more objectionable in the sense 
of religious liberty, and of “hum: anity, than that of Rome, as a few 
examples will serve to demonstrate. 

“In Shelley’s case, the exception was that he seemed to have 
taken up some sort of religion of nature, or philosophical infidelity. 
Atheism was imputed, but not proved, and, as is now known, falsely 
imputed. Poor Shelley was but guilty of the harmless folly of dreamy 
poetic excursions of the imagination into the regions of the pantheism 
of some of the old Greeks and Romans. 

“But in De Manneville’s case, Lord Chancellor Eldon would 
not allow a father the control of his child, among other reasons, and 
chiefly, because the father was then (1804) what was called a Jac- 
obin. The Court expressly declares that the Court, as Parens 
Patria, has authority over all infants, superseding that ‘of their par- 
ents by nature. And, in arguing the case, Messrs. Romilly, Fon- 
blanque, and Corlie, speak in the course of it as indisputable that 
the Court will interpose on the ground of religion to prevent a child 
from being brought up in a religion different from the established 
one. 

“We might adduce many other instances of the exercise of this 
authority by more modern Chancellors; but we pass over them to 
specify several which are absolutely identical in spirit with Mr. Mor- 
tarv’s case, and differ only in this, that the child was taken from the 
parent and natural guardian, because of the child having received 
Protestant impressions, while the parent remained a Roman Catholic, 
nay, on account of the parent having but become a dissenter from 
the Established Church. Thus Lady Darnley was deprived of her 
child, because she was an Irvingite. The V ice-Chancellor took the 
child Alice Race from its mother and only surviving parent, on the 
sole ground that, while the mother was a Catholic, the child had 
contracted Protestant i impressions, 

“The Lords-Justices took Lord Stourton’s child away from him 
on precisely the same ground; and on precisely the same ground, 
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‘abducted’ and ‘kidnapped’ the young children of Mrs. North. 

These three last cases are quite recent; so recent, that we believe 

they have not yet found their way into the common knowledge of 

the profession in this country. However, two of them are referred 

to at some length in Lord St. Leonard’s Handy Book, which is (or 
ought to be) in everybody’s hands.” 


In former times the profession of the Catholic faith in 
England sufficed to subject parents to heavy penalties in 
case they sent their children to any foreign institution, or 
to any private “ Popish family, in order to be instructed, 
persuaded, or confirmed in the Popish religion.” * Not- 
withstanding the repeal of the penal laws, the English 
Courts still judge i in favor of the Protestant training of the 
children of Catholics, whenever they can get a plausible 
pretext. In England, Alice Race has recently been taken 
from her Catholic mother, contrary to the express wishes of 
her father at his death. Tn Ireland, the children of O’Mal- 
ley, a deceased Catholic, have been given over, by order of 
the Court, to the care of a Protestant aunt. It is stated 
that Nicholas, the late Czar of Russia, ordered three thou- 
sand youths, children of Polish Israelites, to be pressed into 
his naval service, and to be baptized. Montefiore, the 
English Israelite, travelled to Russia, to remonstrate against 
this constraint, but did not succeed in changing the deter- 
mination of the Czar, who answered, that he had conferred 
on them a signal spiritual benefit pregnant with great tem- 
poral advantages. In our country although the Constitu- 
tion and laws give no preference to any doctrine or form 
of worship, public prejudice prevails to such a degree, that 
the children of Catholics are very frequently withdrawn 
from their parents, if poor and destitute, and placed under 
Protestant influence in public institutions. The State laws 
on this point are framed on the model of the English laws, 
under the pretext of poverty, or vagrancy, (either being suffi- 
cient to place them within the law’s grasp ;) and thus, as 
Blackstone testifies in regard to England, “the poor and 
laborious part of the community, when past the age of 
nurture, are taken out of the hands of their parents, by 
the statutes for apprenticing poor children.”* In most 
States eutha magistrates can bind out such eniaen, and in 


*Comm. |. I. ec, XVI. Vol. I. 
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some places, as in St. Louis, preachers are employed as paid 
agents, to enter the houses of the poor, and snatch away 
their children in the name of the law. Their names are 
sometimes changed, and they are soon sent away and bound 
out far from the reach of their parents, whose natural rights 
are most unfeelingly disregarded. 

The Roman government on the contrary pays the 
strictest regard to the rights of poor parents, equally to 
those of the most wealthy, and avoids all intrusion into the 
domestic sanctuary as long as the laws are obeyed, but it 
requires the rights of Christian children to be respected. 
In the case of the Mortara family, the baptism of the infant 
took place not by any government act, but through a sense 
of religious duty on the part of a domestic. The child re- 
mained under the care of his parents long after he had at- 
tained the use of reason, and was only taken from them by 
process of law, when it was ascertained that they had not 
complied with the legal obligation of training him as his 
baptism rendered necessary, and the laws of a Christian na- 
tion required. As Jews, their neglect admits of excuse ; 
but the government being Christian, and the sovereign 
being chief Bishop of the Church, could not be expected to 
dissemble the fact, and allow the Christian child (such he 
was by baptism) to be brought up in the hatred of Christ, 
his Redeemer. The legal process was gone through with 
all exactness, the facts were proved by satisfactory evidence, 
the decree was issued and executed with all possible lenity 
and mildness, and the Christian education of the child was 
provided for at the expense of the Sovereign. Any one who 
respects the law must admit that the proceeding was perfect- 
ly justifiable. Even those who think the law itself harsh 
and unjust, cannot fairly censure the manner of its execu- 
tion. In order to judge justly it is almost essential to ex- 
amine the fact in the religious aspect, in which the Roman 
government was bound to view it, and therefore to under- 
stand what Catholics hold as the effects and obligations of 
baptism. 

The fact of baptism having been administered by a domes- 
tic does not affect its validity, since although the office of 
baptizing properly belongs to the bishops, priests, and deacons 
of the Church, every one can validly baptize by using the pre- 
cribed form of words, and making simultaneously the ab- 
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lution. This is known to us from the ancient tradition and 
practice of the Church, of which in the third century Ter- 
tullian is witness.** A Jew cannot conceive why so simple 
arite performed by a menial should be thought to change 
the condition of the infant who unconsciously receives it ; 
but faith regards the divine institution, and the power and 
grace of Christ, who invisibly produces the effects which he 
has attached to it. The act of the domestic is as effectual 
as that of a priest or bishop, and the mere ablution and in- 
vocation are as certainly attended with the sacramental 
character and grace, as if the Sovereign Pontiff himself 
solemnly performed the rite with all the imposing ceremo- 
nies of the Ritual. The baptized infant born according to 
the flesh of Israelite parents, becomes a child of God, being 
born of water and the Holy Spirit. Without his knowledge 
he receives heavenly gifts purchased for him at the price of 
the blood of his Redeemer ; without his consent he is sub- 
jected to the law of Christ and of His Church, since the 
boon of regeneration is granted on this condition. It is 
not necessary at this time to prove these positions ; it is 
enough for our present purpose to state that this is the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, as to all baptized infants, 
without regard to the religious faith or wishes of the par- 
ent. As it is believed that without baptism the infant 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God,—that is, cannot be a 
member of the Church on earth, or partake of the glory of 
heaven,—it might be thought that the Roman government 
would oblige its Jewish subjects to have their children bap- 
tized ; yet the Holy See, in accordance with the teaching of 
St. Thomas of Aquin, strictly forbids the baptism of the 
infants of Israelites, or infidels, without the free consent of 
their parents, and consequently their withdrawal with such 
a view from parental control. Julius III., whose pontificate 
commenced in 1550, forbade such baptism under penalty 
of suspension from the sacred ministry, if the offender were 
in sacred orders, and a fine of a thousand ducats. Benedict 
XIV., in the year 1747, instructed his Vicegerent to see that 
the prohibition be faithfully observed. It might be supposed 
that at least when in manifest danger of death, the gov- 
ernment would authorize Christians to force their way into 


*L. de Bapt. XVIL. 
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the houses of Jews to baptize infants known to be dy- 
ing, or would encourage the employment of Christian nurses 
who might in an emergency perform this most necessary of- 
fice. Nothing of all this isdone. Christians are forbidden 
to trespass on the domestic independence and peace of the 
Jews ; and these are likewise forbidden to employ Christian 
nurses. The last prohibition is borrowed from the Canon 
Law, and enforced by a Papal Constitution, published by 
Gregory XIII., who reigned in the decline of the sixteenth 
century, This was not done with a view to prevent the 
baptism of dying children, though it evidently shows the 
abseuce of compulsory measures to secure it. The Vicar 
of Christ could not entertain a desire to prevent, nor could 
he forbid, their baptism. The law was directed to save 
Christian domestics from the danger of apostasy, for it was 
known by sad experience that familiarity with the Jews 
served to wean them from the worship of Christ. Think 
of a girl of fourteen, such as was the maid who baptized 
Edgar, living in a family where Christ is mentioned only as a 
wicked and impious wretch, who sought to overturn the 
divine fabric which Moses had raised, and paid the penalty 
of his crimes on an ignominious gibbet. That an occasion 
should present itself for baptizing a dying infant is a possi- 
ble occurrence ; but the danger arising from the conversa- 
tion and example of the family is obvious and immediate. 
But whatever was the object of the law, the elder Mortara, 
by hiring a Christian nurse, was its violator and exposed 
himself to fines which the government forbore inflicting. 
If she used an opportunity to baptize the child, he must 
blame himself for employing her. What remedy would be 
offered in a court of justice to a plaintiff alleging a wrong 
done him by one whom he employed in direct violation of 
thelaw! This is something more than laches, or neglect on 
his part to protect himself against wrong; it is legally, if 
not morally, equivalent to connivance. We are not sur- 
prised at the energetic measures recently adopted by the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany to discover Christian domestics em- 
ployed by Jews in his States, since the danger to which 
they are exposed is evident, and there is reason to fear that 
some case like the Mortara occurrence may serve as a pre- 
text for political excitement. The Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome has likewise enforced the law, and released fifteen 
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Christian maids from the danger to which they had been 
exposed by engaging as domestics with the Jews at Rome. 

The Roman government has made ample provision for 
the religious security of the Jews, by allowing them a syn- 
agogue, “with freedom of worship and protection, and by 
forbidding all constraint—all interference with them or 
their children—all violation of their domicile. It could a) 
no farther. Insisting that all baptized infants be educated 
in the faith, it showed that respect for the Sacrament, 
which a Christian Bishop, who is at the same time sover- 
eign, must be expected to entertain. His Jewish subjects 
well knew the law, and were thus put on their guard 
against the contingency. If the government were to dis- 
semble, it is not unlikely that the report spreading among 
the citizens, of a baptized child being trained as a Jew, to 
dishonor Christ, might give occasion to collision and blood- 
shed. It is only by adhering to law that peace can be ef- 
fectually maintained between classes so apt to be carried 
away by their antipathies. 

The dispositions of the child himself are not entirely to 
be overlooked in this investigation. Krom all the testimony 
that can be obtained it appears that he is contented and 
happy. Some may give little importance to the assent 
which a child of tender years gives to the Christian doc- 
trine ; but the Church recognizes the capacity of all who 
have attained to the use of reason, to conceive divine faith. 
The control of parents in matters of religion is necessarily 
confined to the inculcation of divine truth and the laws of 
God. Our courts of Jaw seem to acknowledge in them a 
religious guardianship over their children until these attain 
to full age; but the ecclesiastical tribunals, with St. 
Thomas of Aquin, hold, that the child is free from his earliest 
use of reason, to submit his mind to God, without regard to 
the views or wishes of his parents, and is bound to em- 
brace the faith, when propounded to him in a manner cor- 
responding to his capacity. He owes obedience to his par- 
ents in domestic discipline ; he must obey God in things 
divine. Since, then, the child Edgar, under the instruc- 
tion which he has received, assents to the Christian faith, 
it would be wrong for the Pope, who has legal control over 
him, to place him with his parents, whose prejudices dispose 
them to train him in contrary principles. His religious 
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liberty would be manifestly endangered, since he would be 
unable to resist parental influence, Under similar circum- 
stances in this country even grown children who choose a 
faith different from that of their parents were allowed by 
the courts to receive guardians or remain under the care of 
persons of their new faith. This was done on the broad 
principle of liberty of conscience admitted even in minors, 
Those who believe that there is no other name under — 
en by which man can be saved but that of Christ, 
scarcely approve of consigning a child that has come to his 
knowledge, to the care of those who regard Him as a crimi- 
nal executed for sedition and Dl: asphemy. To expect the 
laws of a Christian nation to make it imperative would be 
asking entirely too much. We are scandalized at the yg 
account made of the Sacrament and of the salvation of 
soul in estimating the action of the Pontiff. A Christian 
must hold that eternal life depends on the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ the Saviour, heaven being attainable, even 
under the ancient dispensation, only in virtue of implied 
faith in Him: 
‘‘None ever hath ascended to this realm, 

Who hath not a believer been in Christ, 

Either before or after the blessed limbs 

Were stretched upon the wood.” * 


In the official note of Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of 
State, addressed to the European courts in relation to this 
case, the facts are set forth with a view to show, that the 
child Edgar was validly and lawfully baptized ; but no 
effort is made to prove that such baptism warranted the 
interposition of the Government to provide for his Christian 
education. This is assumed as admitting of no question. 
The Pope as Pater patriwv teels authorized and bound to 
furnish the young Christian with the means of instruction. 
He does not break off all communication between them, 
but allows the father to visit his child, who is taught in 
his catechism to honor his father and mother. But for the 
excitement raised by designing men, we have no doubt 
se the return of the latter to his native city, within 

reach of his parents, if not under their roof, could have 
“i obtained, on the condition of guar intying his Chris- 


* Parad. xix. 
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tian education: this being the sole point for which the 
Pontiff is solicitous. 

The Jews have shown great want of moderation and 
prudence in this affair. They boasted from the beginning 
that it would produce commotion and indignation in the 
whole civilized world, as a most unparalleled outrage ; and 
having to a great extent control of the press in Germany 
and other countries, and influence with cabinets, like that 
of Sardinia, needing supplies, they have in part realized their 
threats. They have insidiously sought to bring odium on 
the Catholic clergy, unless these join in the outcry against 
the Pontiff. Unmindful of the benevolence ever displayed 
towards them in Rome, they have sought to overwhelm 
him with public censure, and to excite at once the masses 
of the people, and the crowned heads against him. But 
they have failed. All men of intelligence easily understand 
that an act of a government done in pursuance of an ancient 
law, connected with a religious principle, and calculated to 
protect a religious right, cannot be justly complained of by 
its subjects, who, with a full knowledge of the law, brought 
themselves within its operation. The condescension of 
Louis Napoleon to instruct his minister to confer with the 
Cardinal Secretary of State on the matter, has resulted in 
showing the constancy of the Pope in the course which he 
had deliberately adopted from motives of conscience. His 
answer, Non possumus, will long be remembered. He is 
invested with the plenitude of civil power as sovereign of 
his States, yet he feels himself bound by principle to pro- 
tect the Christian rights of his subjects, whether adults or 
infants. He cannot consent to restore to unbelieving 
parents a child that has been regenerated in Christ, and 
instructed in the mystery of Redemption. He inust con- 
tinue to discharge the office of a father towards him, and 
see that he be strengthened in grace, before he be exposed 
to the danger of apostasy. The waves of popular com- 
motion dash in vain against the rock on which he stands : 
he hears murmurs and threats from every quarter, yet he 
remains 


Unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrify’d. 


He cannot trifle with the salvation of the immortal soul, 
which has received the divine impress. We are not 
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surprised that the parents should feel pained at the tem- 
porary separation from their child, or that Israelites gener- 
ally should regard it as a grievance ; but we cannot excuse 
their attempt to magnify and misrepresent it as an act of 
kidnapping, an outrage, and a violation of natural right. 
That Christians should be misled by their clamor is indeed 
surprising. 

The wisdom of the President in refusing to interfere 
even by way of friendly remonstrance is manifest. The 
Secretary of State has strongly insisted, in his two official 
replies, on the settled policy of our government, not to 
meddle with the domestic concerns of foreign nations ; al- 
though he has thought proper to give publicity to his indi- 
vidual sentiments in a letter to a friend evidently designed 
for publication. We cannot blame him for not viewing the 
act favorably, since its religious aspect is not agreeable to 
non-Catholics, and its legality can scarcely induce its ap- 
proval by those who hold that civil legislation should have 
no connection with religious principles. Nevertheless we 
think General Cass might have paused before venturing to 
censure, even in his private capacity, the judicial act of a 
foreign power. Our own ‘‘ domestic institutions ” are quite 
as unintelligible to those of other countries, and far more 
liable to become the matter of censure : but whatever in- 
dividuals may opine in regard of them, we know of no in- 
stance in which men in authority denounce them. 

England, as well as Prussia, has declined to interfere. 
The vaunted unanimity of the reclamations of foreign 
governments is reduced to the informal communication 
from the French Emperor, and the remonstrance of the 
semi-infidel government of Sardinia, the worst mediator 
that could have been chosen. If a wrong had been com- 
mitted, the Pope would have been most ready to redress 
it, since it was the action of the tribunals, which he was 
free to rescind, if unjust or illegal. If concession implied 
no danger to the faith and salvation of the child, he would 
have readily granted to the prayer of the father his custody 
and charge. No foreign influence was needed, or desir- 
able: no threat was admissible. Notwithstanding the 
rash course adopted, we are confident that all kindness and 
tenderness of Christian charity will continue to be exhibited 
by the humane Pontiff and his agents to the parents, as 
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well as to the child. We indulge the hope that the young 
Edgar will grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord, and become the instrument of Providence in draw- 
ing to the faith his parents and many of his brethren ac- 
cording to the flesh. The result of the commotion excited, 
is to show, on the part of the Pope, great moderation with 
equal firmness, and a faithful adherence to the examples 
of his predecessors in the humanity and justice which they 
uniformly observed toward the Israelites. These have no 
reason to complain, that the law forbidding them to em- 
ploy Christian domestics is now enforced, and fines inflicted 
for its violation. If other legal restrictions, to which they 
are subject in the Roman States, as in various other coun- 
tries, and which hitherto were practically ignored, through 
the indulgence of the Popes, be now insisted on, they must 
blame themselves for having provoked this severity by 
their most unwarrantable efforts to bring odium on their 
Sovereign. No power can be indifferent to its own secu- 
rity. “The cry of persecution which they now raise is 
without foundation, as long as they are protected in their 
worship, and all their religious observances, as also in their 
persons and property, and in all their natural rights, hav- 
ing it even in their power, if they will, to prevent the bap- 
tism of their children. Political privileges have hitherto 
‘been withheld from them in most countries. We should 
rejoice in their full enjoyment of them; but whilst the 
Roman Government treats them with humanity and jus- 
tice, the distrust with which she views thei is strength- 
ened by the ‘measures which they have so rashly adopted. 
We rejoice in the social equality with all citizens of every 
creed which the Israelites enjoy in the United States, and 
desire that they may everywhere be established ; yet we 
know how difficult it is to remove the apprehensions of 
governments in regard to the danger of innovation, and to 
harmonize the heterogeneous elements of society. Z. 


The greater part of the clamor that has been raised on 
this Mortara case, bas originated in Sardinia, and has had 
a political motive. The policy of the present Sardinian 
government, in which it is seconded, not only by England, 
which was to be expected, but by the Imperial government 
of France, is to hold the temporal government of the Pope 
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up to public execration, as a pretext either for interfering 
with its internal administration, or for divesting the Pontiff 
of his temporal sovereignty, and annexing his “principality 
with the Duchies to the Subalpine kingdom, or to the 
French empire. The real motive of all this clamor is to 
make the Pope a mere puppet in the hands of France or 
Sardinia, or to get rid of him as an Italian prince. To ef- 
fect this it is necessary to decry his temporal government, 
and to destroy its reputation in the public estimation, and 
to preserve and increase to the greatest possible extent the 
disaffection of his temporal subjects. The removal of Ed- 
gar Mortara from his Jewish parents in order to secure him 
a Christian education, it was thought afforded an excellent 
opportunity of carrying out this not very honorable policy. 
The Jews, whose rights were not invaded, but whose preju- 
dices were offended, were appealed to as the most fitting in- 
truments, and were only too ready to respond, The con- 
quest of the Papal States involving that of the Duchies, 
would give Sardinia a chance for rich plunder, and the 
means of paying her bonds, as the conquest of Italy by 
France would secure to the Jewish bankers the interest on 
their loans. In any case, they could say with Shylock, ra 
it feeds nothing else, it will feed my revenge.” It would 
gratify their hatred against Christi: mity ‘and Christian 
governments, Understanding the motive, we cannot re- 
spect or heed the clamor. It will die away of itself. We 
can assure the enemies of the Church that her existence is 
not linked with the fate of French or Sardinian dynasties ; 
she can see, and has seen, dynasties more pow erful rise and 
fall without losing her equanimity ; we can also assure 
them that she does not stand or fall with the temporal gov- 
ernment of the Pope. She existed six hundred years be- 
fore it was established, and may exist six thousand years 
after its overthrow. The Pope may cease to be an Italian 
prince, and to be burdened with the thankless task of 
governing a petty Italian State, and still be Pope, and the 
representative on earth of Him who is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

The Papacy itself can never be effectively assailed 
through the Pope’s temporal government. It is as Sover- 
eign Pontiff—as supreme head and governor of the Church 
on earth, that he inherits the promises made to Peter, not 
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as an Italian prince, and the wisdom and justice of his 
temporal government depend on the principles, and are to 
be judged by the same rules, we apply to other temporal 
governments. The Church is Divine, but temporal gov- 
ernments, though existing and governing by Divine right, 
are human and imperfect, whether administered by Pope 
or Cesar, Lords spiritual or Lords temporal. If we should 
find bad laws and worse administration in the Papal States, 
it would disturb neither our faith nor our piety. We 
should say simply the Pope, though infallible, loguens ex 
cathedra, in all matters of faith and morals, is but an 
indifferent temporal prince ; or that he finds himself, as 
other princes, in circumstances which render it impossible 
for him to make all the improvements in legislation, or 
reforms in the administration, demanded by wise and good 
government. We have no doubt that the government of 
the States of the Church is imperfect, and just as little 
that the sovereign finds himself surrounded by men and 
influences that effectually hinder him from placing it in 
harmony with the wants or the ideas of modern society, or 
adapting it at once to the changes time and events have 
wrought in the condition of his subjects. We look to 
Rome for instruction in what relates to eternal salvation, 
for spiritual light and direction, not specially for the wis- 
dom of this world, which may be, consistently with our 
spiritual interests, as little abundant there as at Washing- 
ton, London, Paris, Vienna, or Naples. It is possible that 
Popes and Cardinals, while looking out for the true inter- 
ests of religion, and divinely protected and assisted in their 
spiritual mission, may be very indifferent statesmen, and 
also that they may be surrounded by Monsignori and 
Generals and Provincials of religious orders, all mean- 
ing well, but who yet insist that true wisdom is in the ad- 
monition, guita non movere, and who would raise a cry 
that would frighten the faithful throughout the world, if 
they should happen to detect the slightest symptom of de- 
parting from routine, or of adopting a modern idea even in 
regard to civil matters. There are old fogies, no doubt, at 
Rome, as there are in and around all temporal courts, and 
they are often such as every court must consider ; yet, 
though the temporal government of the Pope is not and 
cannot be in aecordance with American republican notions, 
we have no belief that it is so bad, or that its subjects are 
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generally so disaffected as commonly represented by the 
anti-Catholic press. Abuses there may be, as there are 
under every temporal government ; obsolete forms may be 
retained ; the machinery for the administration of justice 
may have become old and cumbrous, and cease to work 
well ; but the condition of the people in the Roman States, 
if they were disposed to make the best of it, is not intoler- 
able, and is in fact superior to that of the people in most 
European States. 

From what has been advanced in the foregoing pages, 
it will be seen that the Jaw under which young Mortara 
was taken from the custody of his parents, is not different 
from the law in England and the United States, and is 
such as English and American courts every day enforce, and 
sometimes to the prejudice of Catholics. The law itself is 
right in principle, and is designed to protect the child 
against the incompetency, the irreligion, or the vices of the 
parent. It, of course, is opposed to the doctrine sometimes 
put forth against state schools, that the education of the 
child in all cases belongs to the parent, between whom and 
the child the state must never be permitted to intervene—a 
doctrine this Review has never defended. It denies that 
the right of the parent to the custody and education of the 
child is absolute, admitting of no exception. It supposes 
there are exceptional cases, where the state may intervene 
to protect the child. The law may be abused, and is abused 
every day, and so is every thing good. It was abused when in 
England under it Catholic children could be torn from their 
parents and placed under Protestant guardians to prevent 
them trom being brought up Catholics, and is abused also 
when the children of Catholic parents, because they are 
poor, are taken from them and placed in Protestant insti- 
tutions, or bound out in Protestant families, without any 
provision being made for their instruction in the Catholic 
religion, as every day happens in this country. Yet there 
are cases in which the courts are bound to intervene in or- 
der to protect the child and society itself, as, for instance, 
when the parent is bringing up his boy to be a thief, or to 
practice any species of crime or immorality. 

Under the ancient Graeco-Roman civilization the power 
of the father over the child was absolute, and the father 
might put his child to death, or sell him into slavery, with- 
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out the law intervening,—a power which in the beginning, 
no doubt, it was considered the affection of the parent would 
prevent from being abused. But under the Christian order, 
this power has been restricted, and the child is regarded as 
a person, a citizen, with rights that the law may protect 
even against the parent. A Christian child has in a Chris- 
tian country, the right to be brought up and instructed as 
a Christian. It is singular that in the Mortara case, while 
the right of the parent has been insisted on, there has been 
a strange forgetfulness of the right of the child to Chris- 
tian instruction and Christian citizenship. This right on the 
part of the child was at least as high and as sacred as the right 
of the father to the custody and education of his children, 
Edgar Mortara was a Christian from the moment, of his 
baptism. No matter what your opinion on this point may be, 
the Catholic Church so teaches, and her teaching is the 
guide the tribunals that took cognizance of the case 
were bound to follow in deciding what, in the legal sense of 
the term, constitutes a Christian. Indeed, when the ques- 
tion is between a Christian and a Jew, we suspect any 
court in the civilized world would hold proof of baptisin as 
conclusive proof of a Christian status. Edgar Mortara 
being a Christian, was entitled to all the rights: conceded to 
a Christian by the laws of the land. The Jewish father 
had, indeed, the right to bring. up his Jewish children in 
his religion, but not the right to bring up in his religion a 
Christian child, whether his own child or another’s. If the 
Pope when appealed to, had sent the boy back to his father 
to be brought up a Jew, he would have violated the right 
of the child, the right of every Christian child to Christian 
instruction, and we should have seen it turned by the very 
persons who now clamor so loudly, against the Papal g govern- 
ment, and heard another clamor equally loud, and far less 
unjustifiable, that the Pope is Anti-christ, for he sends a 
Christian child to be brought up a Jew, to reject, revile, 
and blaspheme our Lord. The Jewish father never had 
the right before God, or by the law of the land, to bring upa 
Christian child in any other than the Christian religion. 
We concede that it is not permitted in the Papal States, 
nor by the Church anywhere, except in case of abandon- 
ment or in extreme danger of death, to baptize the child of 
non-Catholic parents without their consent ; and yet we 
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should suppose that all who feel any attachment to the 
Christian religion, would take some interest in the soul of 
young Edgar, and be pleased at the thought that even one 
child of Jewish parents is a Christian, and likely to be 
brought up in the faith of our Lord. We well know that 
we may not do evil that good may come, and yet all who 
love the good must welcome it when it comes. We have 
not been edified by the conduct of those among the clam- 
orers against the Pope who claim to be Christians, or by the 
way in which they have argued the question. They have ar- 
gued it as if young Edgar had no soul, as if eternal salvation 
is a matter not worth troubling one’s head about, or as if it 
were a matter of perfect indifference whether a child be 
brought up to love and obey our Lord, or to reject and re- 
vile him. Do these people ever ask themselves what would 
become of Christianity, if there were no Catholic Church to 
assert and vindicate it ? 

No doubt the Protestants who join with the Jews in the 
clamor against the Papal government, do it on the ground 
not that a Jewish child has been baptized and is likely to be 
brought up a Christian, but that religious liberty and the 
sacred rights of parents have been violated. But this ground 
is untenable. If the Papal government had ordered the 
child Mortara to be baptized against the will of the parents, 
or had had any hand in bringing about his baptism, or in 
making him a Christian, we grant it would have been a 
serious invasion of the acknowledged rights of parents, 
a real invasion of religious liberty, and we should have 
blamed the government, not for securing the child after he 
had become a Christian, a Christian education and a Chris- 
tian status, but for having participated in making the child a 
Christian without the parent’s consent. But Edgar wasa 
Christian, according to the law of the Papal States, when the 
knowledge of him first came tothe government. It had to 
deal only with the case of a Christian child living in a Jewish 
family, exposed to be brought upaJew. It intervened not to 
deprive the father of his right, but to secure to the Chris- 
tian child the rights he acquired by becoming a Christian. 
It had incurred no responsibility for the act of baptism, for 
it never heard of the child till he had been christened, 
made a Christian, and after his baptism, it would have in- 
curred a fearful responsibility if it had left him exposed as 
he was. If there was any invasion of the right of the par- 
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ent, it was done not by the Papal government, but by the 
elder Mortara’s own maid-servant, who baptized the child, 
without the parents’ consent ; but she did it innocently, 
believing the child in imminent danger of death, and Mor- 
tara could not complain, because he had himself received 
her into his family in violation of the law. 

There was no doubt a conflict of rights in the case, 
and, as in all cases of a conflict, one or the other must give 
way. If the father had the right to the custody and edu- 
cation of the child, the Christian child had the right to 
Christian instruction, and the privileges of Christian citi- 
zenship. If it was a wrong to the Jewish parent to take 
from him the custody of the child, it was also a wrong, and 
a far graver wrong, to the child to leave him in that cus- 
tody; and in a Christian land, before a Christian court, when, 
other things being equal, the right of the Christian over- 
rides that of the Jew. The father in this case, moreover, 
had forfeited his right, because his son had been baptized 
in consequence of his own act in employing a Christian 
domestic contrary to the law. The state was bound to 
intervene and protect the right of the child, and especially 
must it do it, after the child is old enough, as appears to be 
the case, to have a mind of his own, to form and to ex- 
press a wish to be a Christian. For a Christian govern- 
ment then to send him back to be brought up aJew, would 
have been gross injustice, and a violation of religious liberty, 
deserving the severest execration. 

So conclusive does this reasoning appear, that the 
London Times and other anti-Catholic journals, dispute 
the fact that baptism, especially lay baptism, introduces 
one into the Christian family, and make themselves quite 
merry with the absurdity, as they regard it, of supposing 
that a little water sprinkled or poured upon the head and 
a few words pronounced over the child by a servant-maid 
some fourteen years old, can make the child a Christian 
and impress upon him an indelible character. Their mer- 
riment is sad, for it arises from confounding in the Sacra- 
ment the visible sign or symbol with the Holy Ghost that 
in the sacrament regenerates the recipient. But this raises 
the theological question, answered in an earlier part of 
this article, and a question with which the civil courts, 
whether in the Papal States or in any others, have nothing 
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to do, The Papal tribunals could not take cognizance of the 
theological question ; they could only take cognizance of the 
civil question, and decide what constitutes one a Christian in 
the eyes of the,civil law. In the eyes of the civil law of the 
Papal States Edgar Mortara having received baptism was 
a Christian, and we are aware of no court in Christendom 
that would not find itself obliged to decide the same way ; 
for if in some countries individual persons may be recog- 
nized as Christians who have not been baptized, there are 
none where persons who have received baptism, and have 
not voluntarily renounced Christianity, could be declared 
to be not Christians in the civil sense. Unless with the ex- 
ception of a few sectaries, which is doubtful, baptism is 
held to be a sign of Christian profession and membership 
by all who call themselves Christians. But to place the 
opposition on the theological ground is to change its 
character, and to make it an opposition not to the Papal 
Government, but to the Catholic Church, and to reduce 
the clamor to our old acquaintance, the clamor always 
raised by non-Catholics against Catholicity, and to make 
it turn not on a matter of fact or of law, but on a 
matter of opinion, in which they who clamor may turn 
out to be wrong, and they who are clamored against may 
turn out to be right. All the clamorers can say is, not 
that the theology of the Catholic Church is false, but they 
think it is not true. Suppose they do think so, what then ? 
She very likely thinks the contrary, and, at the lowest, her 
think is as good as their think. 

We have dwelt the longer on this Mortara case, be- 
cause it has made much noise, and has been presented in such 
a false light as to disturb many honest, well-meaning people. 
We have for ourselves considered it an affair in which we as 
a Catholic have not any special interest, except the satisfaction 
we naturally experience in learning that the child is likely 
to grow up an instructed and worthy Christian. We have 
seen in it the protection of the rights, in a Christian land, 
of a Christian child against his Jewish parents, the most 
natural thing in the world. We give expression to no 
prejudice against the Jews, to whom we willingly concede 
all the rights we claim for ourselves, We yield to no one 
in our devotion to religious liberty, and in the present 
state of the world, at least, we believe the only true 
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policy is for the constitution and laws to leave truth and 
error alike free. We are willing Jews and unbelievers 
should have equal liberty with ourselves, but we cannot 
consent that while they are free to be Jews and unbelievers, 
they should be free to deprive a Christian, old or young, of 
his right to be a Christian, and to enjoy the rights of a 
Christian. That were liberty for them, but tyranny and 
oppression for us; when we yield them the right of con- 
science, we do it with the understanding that we shall retain 
our own right of conscience, and we cannot understand 
the liberty of conscience that would remain to a Catholic, 
if the Pope could be compelled to remand a Christian child 
back under Judaism. 


Art. [V.—Remarks on Religious Controversy, with some 
suggestions as to the manner of conducting it. 


One might form very good rules for his guidance in 
religious controversy if he were able to bear in mind the 
instances of his own experience in which he acquitted 
himself creditably, or else failed to do it on account of 
some defect or mistake. Even a well-trained theologian 
experiences a certain anxiety from want of confidence in 
himself, when it is proposed to question him searchingly 
in reference to his religion, and when he is uncertain as 
yet upon what point in the range of his information, the 
question is likely to fail. But when once he has clearly 
understood the question, the mind regains composure, and 
brings readily forward the materials out of which his answer 
is to be shaped. Calm and clear perception of the point 
at issue is so important to one who would explain truth or 
refute error in matters connected with religion, that we 
will notice at once some of the defects arising from the 
want of it, and some of the remedies which are necessary 
to avoid or correct them. Thus the nature of our article 
is explained. We do not propose to teach a system of 
religious controversy, but to call attention to some defects 
committed by those who engage in it, and to some amend- 
ments which may be of service to them. 
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One of the most difficult things to do in this miserable 

world is undertaken by that man who tries to explain to 
another what he does not understand himself, and yet, oh ! 
how often is this most difficult task engaged in! If T wish 
to furnish the name of some individual, or place which I 
do not distinctly recollect, although I have it, according to a 
very inaccurate popular saying, ‘on the tip of my tongue,” 
I may give youa name like the one w anted ; but it is not the 
right one. I may get the beginning of it right, or the end, 
or the middle. I may give you very y good names, and names 
that sound like it, but I do not after all give you the name 
you want, So with the person who tries to explain clearly in 
words what he does not possess clearly in thought. He 
goes at the point and over it, and under it, and around 
it, but he does not fairly hit it. He tells you by way of 
excuse that he cannot explain exactly what he means, or 
that he fears his language is not clear ; but the good man’s 
language is as right as it can be ; the fog and the pother 
are in his thoughts. There is a process resorted to some- 
times by public and other speakers, which may be called 
thinking aloud. By talking on they give their unready 
memory time to hunt up the fact , or ‘principle i in demand ; 
or if the intellect be the faculty at fault, then, after flounder- 
ing about in the waves of doubt and confusion, it some- 
times succeeds in climbing painfully at last upon a rock 
of substantial thought. We hope our Catholic friend 
knows now what we want him to do if he would explain 
Catholicity to his Protestant friend. He must know what 
he is going to say and then say it ; he must have clearly 
in his head what he undertakes to explain. If he wishes 
to state what faith is, he must know the definition of faith ; 
if he wishes to tell what the Catholic Church means by 
Indulgences, Absolution, Contrition, &c., he must learn it, 
and understand it himself, not hazily, not vaguely, but 
with distinctness and precision. 

This is all the more necessary, because in nine cases 
out of ten the trouble with your listener is that he has 
some erroneous meaning of his own attached to the words 
you use, You may think that the important part of the 
discussion is to be that in which he will get the benefit of 
your ingenious remarks and illustrations. But all the 
benefit of your eloquence is lost upon your hearer unless 
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you get him to understand, without ambiguity or confusion, 
what the Church really te: aches in the premises. We say 
then, never lose an opportunity of wetting into a Prot- 
estant mind an accurate definition of Catholic expressions, 
and a clear dogmatical statement of Catholic articles of faith; 
nor do we know of any greater service that can be ren- 
dered even to an audience composed entirely of Catholics. 
Keeping clearly in view the exact meaning of your subject 
will enable you to correct a fault in your listener which 
annoys every one who is in the habit of replying to ques- 
tions propounded by Protestants. They open the discus- 
sion by telling you that they object to or do not understand 
the use of the “ idolatry of the Virgin,” and when you, 
patient man! begin to ‘tell what the Church teaches in 
reference to the veneration of the Mother of our Redeemer, 
they will break the thread of your discourse by inquiring 
whether “ priests control the votes of those who go to 
confess ;” and when you have told them how the matter 
stands in that regard, you find that they paid no attention 
to you while you were speaking, but that their mind had 
taken leave of absence and gone on an excursion, and now 
they want to know if American Catholics have to swear 
allegiance to the “ Pope of Rome.” If you have any re- 
spect for the truth, and for yourself, you must confine your 
listener to one point at a time, and allow no digressions, 
and no introduction of irrelevant matter until that is dis- 
posed of. In this connection we must be allowed to intro- 
duce a short episode after the manner of the ancient epic 
poets. 

There is in all societies a class of persons whom we will 


call the guessers impertinent, and this is the offence of 


which they are guilty : One is called upon to explain 
his meaning in reference to a given point ; the impertinent 
guesser, Who perhaps has called for such explanation, listens 
to the first words of it, and guesses at what the speaker 
means to say in conclusion. If quite vulgar, the guesser 
interrupts the speaker by supplying words to eke out his 
supposed meaning. If not, he guesses, without uttering 
any thing, at what the speaker will say, and then in place 
of hearing him out, spends the time in thinking upou an 
answer, Throughout the discussion the impertinent guesser 
quotes as having been said by the speaker, not what he 
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did say, but what he did not say, although the imperti- 
nent guesser thought he was going to say “it. This habit 
of guessing ahead of he s words is very prevalent. It 
is the quickness of a weak mind. An attentive observer 
of the habits of children notices it frequently in them. 
You begin to speak to a child about some occurrence, 
meaning perhaps to praise him as you get on. He quick- 
ly interrupts you with an excuse or an explanation. He 
has guessed ahead of your words, and thinks you are going 
to scold him, and so replies not to what you are really 
going to say, but to what it falsely seems to him must be 
iu your mind. The least anybody can give a man to 
whom he does not wish to be disrespectful and insult- 
ing, is an opportunity to be heard, and the privilege of ex- 
plaining his own meaning. 

Similar to this conversational sin, is that of Protestant 
disputants who are eternally in the habit of giving to Cath- 
olic things their own meaning, when engaged in discussion 
with Catholics. It may be an absurd thing to say that 
when a man is about to die, even if he has been all his life 
a desperately wicked character, he will go straight to heav- 
en without any trouble, provided the priest comes and 
prays over him; but then it may be quite possible that 
Catholics do not teach or believe any thing of the kind. 
It is ridiculous, no doubt, to think that by giving the priest 
ten shillings, an individual can obtain pardon for his sins 
during five years past, and five years to come; but who 
says that Catholics are knaves and fools enough to believe 
it ? Your interlocutor has been told that they do believe it, 
or chooses to think that they do, and without great caution 
on your part, every time you name Absolution and Indul- 
gences, he will assume that you speak of them in his sense, 
and not in the Catholic sense of those words. Be then care- 
ful and do not play Catholic goose to his Protestant fox. 
If he is honest, and if he has respect for your intelligence and 
good faith, he will receive your statements as true in point 
of fact, and he will avow to you that he never knew the 
true meaning of the subject before, and most probably add 
that as he has heard you explain it, it seems to him reason- 
able and just. The hostile feeling of honest Protestants 
towards our religion has for its object, not really the religion 
itself, but the phantom which their imagination has mis- 
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taken for it on account of early prejudice, scurrilous books, 
and the statements of interested fanatics. When people 
form to themselves an image of some man of notoriety, whom 
they have heard spoken of perhaps unfavorably, and then 
come to meet him personally, the effect is commonly one 
of surprise: “ Why,” we hear them exclaim, “he is not the 
kind of man at all I expected to see. I was led to believe 
him a great blustering fellow, and never thought I 
should find him the quiet gentlemanly person that he is.” 
So do people form in their minds the hideous caricature 
Popery, and so are they agreeably disappointed when they 
come to see the real personage Catholicity. 

How strange, and sometimes how unaccountable are the 
prejudices existing all around us against our holy religion ! 
A Catholic is puzzled to find the Church abused and re- 
jected because she has encouraged some doctrine or practice, 
when he knows that she has been combating from the be- 
ginning for precisely the opposite doctrine, that she has 
toiled and suffered and made untold sacrifices for precisely 
the contrary practice. The eyes of her enemies examine 
her tables of the law, and they are bitter against her becanse 
they cannot see some given moral precept written upon 
them, whereas to the Catholic it stands forth prominent, 
bright, unmistakable as the rays of the noon-day sun. 
Yet there are reasons for this difference. When we are 
trained in any branch of learning from early youth by kind, 
virtuous, and able teachers, it is difficult not to adopt some 
false principle, not to overlook some necessary truth. What 
then is to become of human weakness when every appliance 
is resolutely brought to bear upon it for the purpose of ex- 
cluding truth and introducing error, and when to all this 
is added self-deception of the most wilful kind! The light 
of truth is there plain enough, but the education of the 
student has placed before his eyes a pair of spectacles with 
both glasses all cracked ; the rays he sees are refracted and 
distorted into a thousand fantastic colors and shapes, and 
he laughs at the sight as amusing, or turns away from it in 
disappointment and disgust. 

Vagueness and looseness in the statement of a truth is 
a fault in a speaker, and is apt to injure a listener; but it 
may happen again that such vagueness and looseness exist 
in the manner in which objections are brought forward, 
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doubts proposed, or questions asked. Let the Catholic 
party guard against undertaking to reply to an objection 
before it is clearly and distinctly understood what the objec- 
tion is. Those who are not Catholics are frequently heard 
to object to points of doctrine, without exactly knowing 
why they object, or what it is they object to. “TI like your 
religion well enough,” they will say, “‘ but I cannot agree with 
you about the Pope.—I yo to the Catholic Church for the 
preaching, but I do not like your ceremonies,” and so on. 
Now what is it that we Catholics say about the Pope ? The 
question might be answered by bringing from a library 
several large volumes on the institution of the Papacy, on 
the primacy, on its spiritual authority, on the temporal 
power of the Popes, on the history of their lives, on the 
Papal Court and Government, besides a collection of all the 
decisions, decrees, acts, briefs, bulls, rescripts, &e., &c., that 
have emanated from the Pontifical See from the time of 
St. Peter down to Pius IX. So with the ceremonies, fifty 
questions arise which will readily occur to the reader. It 
does not appear what is objected to; and for the purposes 
of a discussion likely at all to prove useful, the objector 
must narrow down his objection to one point, or if he have 
several, propose them not in a wholesale manner, but clearly, 
and one by one. By narrowing down the objections in this 
manner, it is often found that what is complained of forms 
in reality no part of the Catholic teaching or belief, but is 
a wrong impression easily removed by placing the truth in 
its proper light. 

We know of a clergyman who takes the following method 
with those who apply for instruction previous to being re- 
ceived into the Church, and who are troubled with one or 
more remaining difficulties. He assists them in giving defi- 
nite outlines to the objection, and couching it in clear and 
strong words. He then requests them to write it down, mak- 
ing it even clearer and stronger, if they can, and before their 
next visit to endeavor to answer it by themselves. When he 
meets his neophyte again, he finds quite commonly that little 
is left for him to do; that stating the objection in distinct 
and precise words has sufficed to show its fallacy, and to 
suggest, without further trouble, an appropriate and satis- 
factory refutation. Error is the counterfeit of truth, and is 
respected only when clothed in the semblance of truth; as 
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base coin is washed with silver and gold, but is quickly 
detected when the outward coating is removed and the 
worthless metal brought clearly in sight. 

Certain things are not asserted directly, but taken for 
granted, alluded to indirectly as if they were established 
truths, which the speaker or writer himself knows on 
reflection to be nothing of the sort. We never met but 
one man who asserted point-blank that Benjamin Franklin 
was the inventor of the art of printing ; but (as our friends 
of the Baltimore Catholic Mirror remarked a short time 
ago) people who ought to know better are caught giving 
Galileo credit for havi ing discovered the motion of thee: wth, 
and there are those who speak of Luther as the first mod- 
ern man who ever read the Bible, and of Bacon as if the 
method of induction had been unknown until he inculca- 
ted its application to the natural sciences. We do not 
suppose that Bacon would approve of the use that is made 
of what some people falsely imagine to have been his sys- 
tem, especially as it is applied to matters of religion. We 
have often heard it praised as an emancipation of the rea- 


soning power in religious matters from the trammels of 


scholasticism, by those whose reasoning power was very evi- 
dently emancipated from the trammels of logic and common 
sense. They hated the syllogistic form of argument be- 
cause it would not allow them to deduce a falsehood from 
a truth, to draw a general conclusion from particular in- 
stances, to assert conclusions not contained in their prem- 
ises, or in any way to assume a proposition as proven which 
the very form of argument itself showed not ‘to be proven 
at all. More modern philesophers have gone a step beyond 
even the haters of the syllogism and the followers of pseudo- 
induction, and inaugurated the comfortable system of tak- 
ing any thing for truth which is energetically outspoken by 
the inward power of affirmation. T his fashion of arguinent 
is the simplest and easiest of all, for it dispenses with the 
necessity of all proof, and requires to settle matters forever 
nothing but the politician’s rather ungrammatical phrase : 
“ Them’ smy sentiments.” From this source spring mani- 
fold objections against the faith and good morals of the 
Catholic Church, “and we invite our readers to coax or force 
the speaker who will pay attention to their wishes, to attempt 
putting objections of this nature into a syllogism. If so 
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much cannot be obtained, request him at all events to give 
some grounds for his injurious assertions. If he makes a 
positive statement he ought to be able to sustain it, and 
even if he advances a negative proposition he may give 
some account of what. induces him to believe that it is true. 

This is by no means unfair treatment, nor is any advan- 
tage taken by it of an adversary in argument ; on the con- 
trary, if he thinks his opinion worth any thing, it gives him 
an opportunity to explain and defend it. Ifa man makes the 
assertion that Catholic ceremonies are “ mummery and su- 
perstition,” as my Lord John Russell did in his famous Dur- 
ham letter, it is but fair to call upon him to explain what 
“mummery and superstition” is, and to show that the cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church are properly placed under 
that classification. Unless the Catholic party agrees with 
him in the definition of superstition, it is very clear that 
no rational argument can take place. After both parties 
have found out what the meaning of superstition really is, 
then let the opponent of ceremonies proceed to show that 
they come properly within such meaning, if he can. A 
man may ask a question in a few words that it will require 
many hours and vast erudition to — and even then it 
may not satisfy his peculiar views » by all means let 
him try his hand at proving his samaaana before you begin 
to refute them. He will either prove what he has asserted 
or he will not. If he proves it, it will be something that 
does not tell against the Catholic doctrine properly under- 
stood, and if he does not prove it, the Catholic party may 
show how he has failed to substantiate his i injurious charges, 
but will not be obliged to enter upon the discussion of ‘the 
doctrine involved. 

It often occurs that the Catholic who engages in friend- 
ly controversy is not made to encounter any rewark of a 
personal nature, but is on the contrary favored with com- 
pliments to his intelligence and freedom from prejudice. 
He has to hear, for instance, that Catholics are as a gen- 
eral thing ignorant and superstitious in religious matters, 
that they are slaves to priestcraft, and that they are 
bound body and soul by the fetters of spiritual despotism, 
but he is not included in the list. O dear, no! he is clear- 
ly a libeial and enlightened man, and is not at all meant 
to be spoken of as one of the blinded and misguided vic- 
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tims. Any Catholic who acquiesces in compliments such 
as these is insulted without being aware of it. How can 
he be a Catholic if he is different altogether in faith and 
practice from the great body of those who believe and do 
what the Catholic Church prescribes to them ? Let him 
repel such compliments if he has a spark of generosity or 
self-respect about him. It is not pleasant indeed to be 
considered a poor superstitious fool and slave by one who 
passes fora respectable man. Certainly not. But what- 
ever he may think, we know that no person, however hum- 
ble may be his condition in life, is a fool or a slave, or de- 
serves to be called by such foul names, if he possesses the 
ordinary rudiments of religious instruction which the Cath- 
olic Church commands all her children to possess, and 
if he practises the moral duties which she commands all her 
children to practise. Any one who is in reality ignorant, 
bigoted, or superstitious, is not what the Church wishes him 
to be, and makes him, in so far as she has influence over 
him. But Christian humility, obedience, and respect for holy 
things, are looked upon by proud, self-sufficient worldlings as 
meanness, slavishness, and superstition. If we deserve the 
name of Catholics we must suffer reproach in the com- 
pany of the lowliest of our brethren. We must imitate 
our Master, the Founder of our religion, and remember 
that if we are ashamed of him before the world, he will be 
ashamed of us before his Father who is in heaven. The 
only useful inquiry is, not what do I, a liberal and en- 
lightened Catholic, think on religious matters, but what 
does my Church teach, and what is the belief and practice 
of those people who act in accordance with what my Church 
tells them to believe and practise. 

We do not wish to deny that honest-minded Protes- 
tants have oftentimes the greatest respect for firm, sincere 
faith in those of whom they ask information on Catholic 
subjects. They ask even a priest, in a tone which shows 
both their seriousness and their interest in getting a can- 
did reply: Do you really and truly believe in the exist- 


ence of Purgatory ? Tell me exactly what you think of 


the Eucharist ; do you truly believe in the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist ? Such questions are not idle 
ones. Human nature seeks in its doubts to find something 
to lean upon, and what stronger motive for believing it 
wotth one’s while to investigate a given subject than to as- 
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certain with certainty that a person for whose intellect and 
moral character one entertains real respect, does actually 
believe the subject in question as the Catholic Church pre- 
sents it ? This consideration seems to us a strong reason 
why Catholics should endeavor in all candor to present 
the doctrines of the Church exactly as the Church teaches 
them. He who softens down, or explains away any arti- 
cle of the faith, or attempts to apologize for it, or dress 
it up to suit the prevailing taste and fashion, deceives the 
friend who applies to him for information. What is want- 
ed isan exact statement of the doctrine as the Church 
teaches it, and to know whether you have full and entire 
faith in it or not.» Do not then betray the truth on the one 
hand and your friend on the other by giving views suggested 
to you by considerations of mean human respect or of 
worldly and time-serving prudence. Tell what God has 
revealed to you through the Church, and God and the 
Church will be responsible for it. 

There has always appeared to us to be at bottom some- 
thing ludicrously inappropriate in quoting admissions made 
by enemies of the Church as adding any force to what she 
teaches. Such is not the case where the quotation con- 
tains a thought, a sentiment, or av observation worth notic- 
ing for its own sake, nor where the person quoted possesses 
some weight of character to make his opinion respectable. 
But that Protestant or Catholic mind, we cannot help 
thinking, must be strangely constituted, that can be influ- 
enced by a saying favorable to some Catholic doctrine, from 
Voltaire, Gibbon, or even Lord Macaulay. What in sober 
truth was Voltaire’s opinion of the Church 2? Why, when 
he was in good health he tried to destroy it as an institu- 
tion which stood in the way of every honest philosopher 
who wished to gratify his passions, and have a good time 
in this world. He then commonly designated Our Saviour 
as “the infamous one,” and called upon his followers to 
crush him and his Church: “ Ecrasez Tinfame ’ When 
he fell sick, he found that he had as much faith as you or 
I ; he was afraid of dying and being damned. He therefore 
sent for a Capuchin friar to hear his confession. This hap- 
pened three several times when he was seriously ill, and it 
would have happened in his last illness had not his infidel 
friends adroitly kept the priest out of the way.’ So pvor 
Voltaire died illustrating the old saying : 
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Demon languebat Monachus tune esse volebat 
Sed cum convaluit mansit ut ante fuit. 


Gibbon was a good hater; if he said any thing favorable 
to Christianity it was on the principle of holding your ad- 
versary up, so as to have a better chance to knock him 
down. He did not say any thing favorable to the claims 
of Christianity if you take him honestly, and according to 
his own meaning, and it would matter very little if he did. 
As to Macaulay and that celebrated traveller from New 
Zealand, (an idea by the by stolen from Volney’s Ruins ; 
we forget who Volney stole it from,) that traveller quoted 
and requoted who has journeyed through so many weary 
pages on his way to London Bridge, Macalulay shows clearly 
enough what he meant and felt’ as he wrote, for he con- 
cludes his article, a review of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, by telling us that the Church is simply the most 
cunning piece of machinery ever contrived and put to- 
gether “by the art of man.—Perhaps we ought to see 
force of an admission extorted from an enemy in - agai 

it were of himself, but we must confess that we make v a 
little of the testimony of Luther, who when mellow with 
strong beer would exclaim that the Papists were moral 
Christians, and the Reformers a set of unmanageable vaga- 
bonds ; or Rousseau, who for the sake of a brilliant antithe- 
sis would allow that our Saviour was a more respectable 
philosopher than Socrates. Such things serve to amuse, 
and gratify curiosity, but the party who dwells upon them 
more willingly than the plain official statements of the 
Church, shows pretty conclusively to our mind that he is 
not in earnest. 

The Church during the last sixty or seventy years has 
been eloquently and teelingly praised by writers who did 
not acknowledge her sway, on account of the happy influ- 
ence which she undeniably exercises on the temporal well- 
being of mankind. Catholics, in their love and zeal for the 
glory of their mother, have elucidated her claims, and re- 
corded her triumphs i in the same field of beautiful and refin- 
ing beneficence. Many generous souls have had their atten- 
tion drawn to the sublime teachings of her holy faith by the 
works of her patient and self-sacrificing charity, especially 
in behalfof the poor, the oppressed, and the fallen. Num- 
berless are those again who have begun by admiring the 
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majesty and the beauty of her external worship, and its 
pure and elevating influence on all the fair arts through 
which the beautiful presents itself to the heart of man, 
and ended by embracing the divine truth which she alone 
can convey in its fulness to his intelligence. All this is 
true, and the Church is entitled to the glory that has re- 
dounded to her from these sources. In tact, what can be 
said in her praise that is not true and deserved in some 
sense or other? Divine in her origin as in her end, she 
embraces God and all that is in heaven, with man and all 
that is fit to be elevated upon the earth, fostering and pre- 
serving every thing that is good, beautiful, and true, and 
dooming to destruction nothing but sin, Notwithstanding 
this her universal kindly influence, we cannot but think that 
he who calls upon her to devote her whole energy, to commit 
her character and name to any work for the temporal ad- 
vantage of man, mistakes the end for which she was in- 
stituted, that is, the eternal salvation of souls ; and he who 
would argue from what she has done to further man’s tem- 
poral advantage, that she must therefore be the one true 
Divine Church, fails to prove what he undertakes, and is 
wanting in reverence to her. We are in the habit of as- 
serting every day that she possesses, and is able to body 
forth a perfect ideal of civilization and improvement in 
the temporal order, and that men and nations fail to at- 
tain the full measure of their hopes for the race only be- 
cause they will not have recourse to her for this ideal and 
the means of its practical realization. As a consequence 
of this fond estimate of her potential usefulness, her friends 
commit her to this interest and to that, while many, very 
many men otherwise disposed to have faith, oppose and 
thwart her mission, not because they hate her, but because 
they hate the interests with which she appears to be iden- 
tified. The truth is that the Church never gave, and she 
never will give to the world perfect civilization, progress, 
government, natural science, legislation, industry, com- 
merce, improvement, liberty, education, art, institutions 
ot benevolence, national prosperity, or any of the numer- 
ous associative happinesses in the temporal order on which 
men in modern times have centred their intensest affections. 
These things have always been and always will be imper- 
fect. Not, indeed, because the Church is not perfect in 
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her own sphere and mission, but because of human im- 
perfection, which will always exist here below. Suppose 
that all men of all nations were to become Catholics, and 
good practical Catholics, would they not then possess these 
various things in a perfect state? The question is equiva- 
lent to the other: would all men then cease to be imper- 
fect ? They would not ; and therefore their various insti- 
tutions, though they would undoubtedly be better than 
they are now, would still be imperfect in spite of all the 
Church might do and would do in their favor. 

Our object in these remarks is to induce our readers, 
when they happen to be engaged in controversy, to avoid 
discussing the merits of religion as true or false on these 
grounds. To fail in making out a case in favor of truth 
may injure its cause in the mind of the listener, and if he 
is led on such grounds to respect it, his respect may fail 
upon a close revision of the argument. We do not like to 
help the truth on false pretences. Say, then, that the 
Church uses all these things, that she accepts them and can 
get along with them or without them ; say that by giving 
men supernatural truth, and making them deny themselves, 
and lead pure lives, she helps them in the natural order, 
and fits them to succeed in all great and good undertak- 
ings ; but do not try to prove her divinity from indirect 
temporal results, which are not the objects nor the effects 
of her infallible authority, nor part of her deposit of faith, 
nor fruits of her sacramental and grace-giving institu- 
tions. 

A young traveller who visited Europe some years ago, 
found France ringing with the eloquence of Lamenn: als, 
who boldly and in the name of her Founder called upon the 
Catholic Church to put herself at the head of the democra- 
tic movements of the day, and identify her cause with that 
of popular freedom against absolute monarchs. Failing in 
his purpose he found himself under the unpleasant neces- 
sity of excommunicating the bishops of France, the Car- 
dinals, and the Pope, and finally the whole Catholic Church 
as unworthy the name of Christianity. On a subsequent 
visit the same traveller found the eloquent Louis Veuillot 
calling upon all Catholics to save the cause of Law and 
Order by identifying themselves as Catholics with the in- 
terests of absolute monarchy against the interests of popular 
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freedom, and holding them responsible for the consequences 
if they would not do so. Who is right, the Avenir or 
the Univers? In so far as they have sought to bring the 
men of either side to be guided in principle and action by 
the teachings of the Catholic Church, they have both 
sought to do what was right ; but in so far as they have 
tried to commit the Church to either side, or to prove that 
she is or onght to be so committed, we cannot think that 
the followers of either have the right with them, or that they 
can possibly succeed in effecting the purpose which, ap- 
parently at least, they have in view. 

We wish we could inform the reader how he is to pro- 
ceed when he has the misfortune to come in contact with 
a disputant who is angry, insulting, or indecent in the ex- 
pressions he makes use of. It is very certain that a dis- 
cussion, which is allowed to continue in such an unpleasant 
strain, can result in no good. As every one has the right 
to decline continuing a conversation which becomes per- 
sonally offensive to him, one remedy is always within reach ; 
it is to stop the discussion. This summary process may 
be avoided when the speaker will listen to an appeal 
addressed to his manhood or his sense of decency and fair 
play. If not, he has that peculiar obstinacy which consti- 
tutes formal or wilful heresy, and to him may be applied 
the rule: hereticum hominem devita. The Catholic 
who should allow his own temper to betray him, who should 
retort, and meet personality with personality, may be sure 
that he will give rise to bitter feelings on the part of his 
opponent, and that this bitterness will produce hostility to 
Catholics at large and the cause of truth itself. It is found 
that vulgarity is ill at ease in the presence of refinement, and 
sometimes the quickest and surest way to get rid of a 
puppy is to treat him with studied politeness. 

We notice at times in Catholic papers an account of 
some scandal which has occurred in a Protestant community, 
and we suppose that the fact is adduced as an argument 
against Protestantism, while it really proves nothing ‘ against 
it. We confess that similar exhibitions cause us great 
pain, and a feeling of profound humiliation. A great 
human crime is always a great human misfortune, and we 
know of no more unchristian display than that of exultation 
and triumph over the unfortunate. Let us take heed how 
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we allow feelings of hatred to arise in our hearts against 
our fellow-man, no matter who, or what he may be, and 
remember that pity if not silence is a duty wherever we 
see others fall into error and sin from which if we are pre- 
served it is not by strength of our own but only by the 
grace and mercy of God. 

The law that commands us to love our Protestant 
brethren, is just as clear as the one that commands us to 
hate Protestant heresy. However prone human nature 
may be to confound the two, we offend God if we do not 
keep them clearly distinct. To give a rule for avoiding 
confusion, we will quote the plan adopted by a good- 
hearted Catholic, and we think no worse of it for the 
dash of Irish humor just discernible in its expression. “I 
look upon every Protestant,” said he, “as my own child, 
but sick with the measles or the ship-fever. The more 
loathsome and revolting the complaint, the more would 
I pity and feel for the patient ; and the more I wished to 
remove or destroy the disease, the more love would I show 
for the child, if ‘I were its father or mother.” } Nothing 
can be more just or charitable when fairly understood, 
Nevertheless Protestantism is not all ship-fever and mea- 
sles. It preserves many principles of the natural law of 
God, and of Catholic doctrine too, that in themselves are 
good aud true. Is it well by arguments ad hominem, and 
by reproaches of inconsistency, to drive the Protestant to 
abandon that which remains to him of maxims that are 
sound and wise? We think not. Charity and prudence 
on the contrary should teach us to foster and strengthen 
whatever we find in their mind, conscience, and feelings in 
harmony with the truth, and seek to lead them on by ap- 
peals to their good sense and candor, to believe and prac- 
tise more and more in the right direction. The system 
and their education makes them illogical and inconsistent. 
We cannot reason with them as if they stood upon the 
same ground that we do, We must learn to appreciate 
their difliculties—to take into consideration the obstacle 
with which early prejudice surrounds them, and to be pa- 
tient if they do not at once see and admit all that we think 
intellectual honesty requires of them. Whoever gives his 
neighbor information on even one point of Catholic doc- 
trine—whoever removes even a single prejudice, does a 
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great and good act, the happy consequences of which no 
one can foresee. The worst condition of a mind in error 
is that of apathy and stagnation. Drop but a single peb- 
ble upon a sheet of smooth water, and you will see ripple 
succeeding ripple far away from the spot, and long after 
the simple agent has sunk and disappeared from the sight. 

All that we have said on the subject of religious con- 
troversy, may be reduced to three simple directions, which 
Catholics will do well to remember whenever a discussion 
arises between them and their Protestant friends. They 
are as follows :—I1st. Explain what it is that we do not 
believe on the point in question. 2d. Explain clearly what 
we do believe. 3d. Bring the authority of God speaking 
through his Church as the reason why we believe it. By 
observing the first, you will clear away ignorance and prej- 
udice, and prepare the ground for the doctrine you wish 
to establish ; by the second, you will place the truth 
briefly and plainly stated before the mind of your friend ; 
by the third you will awaken inquiry on the fundamental dif- 
ference between Catholicity and Protestantism, namely, in- 
dividual affirmation on the one side, and Divine authority on 
the other, as the motive and rule of faith. The authority 
of God speaking through the Church, and of the Church 
proposing articles of faith to our belief, may be appealed to 
as a general and final reason why we believe in any given 
doctrine rightly attributed to us. But that it applies to 
the tenet under consideration, may be shown by referring 
to the explanations which the Church herself has given on 
the subject, illustrated by warrants from Holy Scripture, 
by the long-established usages of the Catholic world, and 
by the t testimony of human reason and experience. 

We shall conclude our strictures and suggestions by 
exhorting our Catholic readers to draw the statements they 
make on “Catholic doctrine from the Catechism, and in or- 
der that they may be able to do so correctly, never to grow 
weary of its perusal. If they are puzzled when ap pealed 
to for information on some point of Catholic doctrine, it is 
because they neglect that study which is indispensable for 
all. We blush for shame when we are detected in a blur- 
der on the geography of our country, or on some well- 
known provision of its constitution, or of the laws of the 
State ; but it is a far greater shame to be found ignorant 
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of the principles of the law of God upon which we profess 
to base our hopes of eternal salvation. We wish that 
Catholics would make it a practice when their non-Catho- 
lic friends ask them for works containing information upon 
the beliefand traditions of the Church, never to omit placing 
the Catechism in their hands, whatever other books may 
accompany it. In all cases of doubt or investigation a 
plain, unimpassioned statement of the facts involved is 
valuable before all other evidence. Such a statement of 
Catholic doctrines is set forth in an authorized form in the 
Catechism approved by the proper ecclesiastical authority. 
What is there taught may be accepted, or it may be re- 
jected, but the information is given in unequivocal, offi- 
cial language. This language, moreover, is the simple 
word of God, and his grace is sure to accompany it wher- 
ever it goes. J.W.C. 





Art. V.—Le Progres par le Christianisme. Confvrences 
de Notre Dame de Paris. 1856 et 1857. Par R. P. 
Féuix, 8. J. Paris, 1858. 2 Tomes. 8vo, 


Pere FEix, we are told, is one of the most popular 
and effective preachers now in France. His Confcrences, 
or sermons, preached during the season of Lent, in the 
great church of Notre-Dame, at Paris, draw crowds of men 
to hear them, and produce an impression on the lively 
Parisians hardly less profound than that formerly produced 
by the eloquent Pére Lacordaire, or afterwards, by the 
earnest, gifted, and devoted Pere Ravignan, whose loss to 
the French pulpit is still so deeply regretted. They are 
written with great vivacity and force, with freedom and 
originality, in pure and beautiful French, and may be 
read with interest, instruction, and edification even by an 
Englishman or an American, which is more than can be said 
of most French sermons, written as they are to be spoken 
in public, not to be read in the closet. 

When we consider how familiar the topics the preacher 
has to discuss, how little of extrinsic interest he can bring 
to his aid from time, place, and circumstance, it is re- 
markable that we have so many good preachers ; but when 
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we consider the number of preachers there are, the variety, 
greatness, and sublimity of the themes presented by reli- 
gion, the magnitude and pressing nature of the interests 
addressed, it is no less remarkable that we have so few. 
A really great preacher is a rare phenomenon. It is seldom we 
find even our most eloquent and learned divines making 
the most of the text or the Gospel for the day, or that we 
find them reasoning to us of sin, of justice, of judgment in 
the way that arrests the soul, convinces the mind, alarms 
the conscience, and makes the hardened sinner tremble, as 
did Felix before St. Paul, and cry out in tones of deep 
anguish and.firm resolve, “ What shall I do to be saved 2” 
Why is this? Not ordinarily for lack of learning, zeal, 
intellect, imagination, or sensibility. A far larger num- 
ber of preachers have all the essential gifts of the highest 
class pulpit orator, than succeed in reg aching even a moder- 
ate eminence. W hy is it, then, that of the immense 
number of preachers throughout the world, in all ages 
since the inauguration of the Church, so few attain to the 
highest summit of excellence in their profession ? 
Indolence and indifference do something, but cannot 
be regarded as the principal causes of failure, or as having 
much influence in preventing success. We think a pri- 
mary cause of ill success in our day, is owing to the train- 
ing our young men receive—a training which, on the 
one hand, cramps and represses the natural genius of the 
man, and on the other sends him to learn what other men 
have thought and said, instead of forcing him to think for 
himself, and speak from his own mind and heart. The 
strdent thinks, indeed, but what St. John the Golden 
Mouth, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Bourdaloue, or Massillon have thought and said, instead 
of thinking out his subject itself. The great fathers and 
great pres achers he studies and cites—not simply as authorities 
for doctrine or facts, but for their thoughts and language— 
became great by letting their own minds operate freely 
on the subjects they treated, by meditating the subject 
itself, not by contenting themselves with learning and re- 
peating what those who had gone betore them had thought 
and said, and by speaking ‘out in their full tones, from 
their own full minds and hearts the free, warm, ‘fresh, 
gushing thoughts and sentiments that came to them in 
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their communion with nature ari with God. We mean 
not by this to underrate learning, or to speak disparagingly 
of various, and laboriously acquired erudition. No man 
can know too many things, or have too much learning, and 
few men will attain to real eminence unless they have 
a large fund of knowledge acquired from books. But it 

matters little how many or how good books a man reads, 
unless he digests them, and assimilates their contents to 
his own mental life. They will otherwise overload his 
stomach, produce flatulency, and impair or impede his vi- 
tal functions. Not seldom the most erudite are the most 
wanting in judgment, in living and original thought. 
They rely on their memory or their library, and forget that 
to think is the essential function of a rational soul. A 
man who knows his theology well, so that he is always 
sure of his principles and never in danger of running 
against faith or morals, has in his own thoughts and ob- 
servations, in his own life and experience, all the materials 
he wants ; and he needs only to exercise his own mind 
freely on these materials, to give his own understanding, 
imagination, and sensibility, his own zeal and affection, fair 
play, in order to place himself on a level with the great 
fathers and preachers of past ages. He has all they had ; 
and if he will only permit himself to do as they did, and 
accustom himself, as they accustomed themselves, to read 
and meditate the Holy Scriptures daily, and to spend 
hours every day in meditating the mysteries of life, and 
especially the mysteries of our religion, he may rival them 
be what they were, and effect what they effected. No 
man comes too late into the world, or finds it foreclosed. 
Always is there new work to be done; always is there a 
new field to be opened and cultivated ; always is there a 
path to eminence ; always a place and a demand for the 
highest order of thought and action, There is no reason 
in the world, out of themselves, why men to-day should 
not equal Fénelon or Bossuet, St. Francis of Sales or St. 
Bernard, St. Leo or St. Ambrose, St. Basil or St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom or St. Augustine. Na- 
ture has not exhausted her powers or grown ‘uld ; grace is 
not worn out, nor have the inspirations of the Holy Spirit 
spent their force. Men to-day, if they will, may live as 
near to nature and to Gud, the author of both nature and 
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grace, as lived the great fathers, doctors, and preachers of 
the Church in the primitive ages. 

Too much thought is wasted in learning without assim- 
ilating the thoughts of others, and too little respect is paid 
to the intellect and reason with which the Creator creates 
every human soul. God makes man to his own image. 
We are taught to respect that image in others ; we should 
learn to respect it equally in ourselves. Reason is 
not a special gift to certain men or certain ages, but a gift 
common to all men, and to all ages. The creative act of 
God, which gives us simultaneously existence and reason, 
is an ever-present and a never-ceasing act. God is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. If the fathers lived, moved, 
aud had their being in Him, so do we live, move, and have 
our being in Him, and His being illumes our reason as it 
illuminated theirs. What, then, had they that is denied 
us, or what means had they of attaining in their respective 
paths to excellence, that we have not ? 

The world is rendered sickly, infirm, and feeble, by the 
Protestant error of substituting a dead book, which speaks 
only as the reader gives it voice, for a living and ever- 
present teaching Church. Faith, indeed, was revealed in 
the beginning, and was finished when the promises made 
to the patriarchs were fulfilled ; but though the revelation 
of faith was made, in what to us as individuals, is the past, 
it is made to us equally in the present, and is at all times 
a present and living revelation. Faith is in the super- 
natural order what reason is in the natural ; as the un- 
changeable essence and the ever-present and unceasing 
creative act of God creates reason always the same, and 
makes it an ever-present reason, so our Lord through his ever- 
abiding presence in his Church, which is his body, makes 
faith unchangeable and always a present faith, or a present 
revelation. Revelation is as present to-day as it was two 
thousand years ago, and save the individuals who actually 
saw our Lord in the flesh, we have all that had the con- 
temporaries of the Apostles. The Church which subsists 
and bears witness to the faith was their contemporary. 
Peter, through his Successor, teaches me to-day with as 
present, as living, and as authoritative a voice as that with 
which he spoke under the power of the Holy Ghost, who 
descended upon him in a cloven tongue of fire, to the rep- 
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resentatives of all the nations gathered together at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost. The Church heard the 
angels sing their Gloria in Excelsis at the birth of our Lord ; 
she saw the infant Redeemer lying in the manger, and 
Mary his mother, and prostrated herself with the kings from 
the East, and worshipped him. She was the eye-witness and 
the ear-witness of the great facts and events she narrates, 
and which embody the great mysteries of our faith. Though 
born in time, not in time does she live. Her existence is 
a present existence, Catholic in time as in space, and spans 
the whole distance from the manger-cradle to the final con- 
summation of the world. She never falls into the past, living 
only as a thing of memory. Individuals may be born and die, 
generations may pass on and pass off, but she persists 
through all changes of individuals and generations, and sur- 
vives them unchanging and unchangeable. She grows 
not old with individuals, becomes not heavy with length 
of days, and what she relates, and what she teaches, is not 
simply what she once saw and heard, but what she sees 
and hears now with as clear a sense, with as young and 
fresh a life, as when she went forth from that upper room 
in Jerusalem to subdue the world to her Divine Lord. 
To all individuals and to all ages and nations she is alike 
present, the one same living, teaching, governing Church, 
creating by her actual presence a real, living faith, as the 
creative act of the ever-present God creates an ever- 
living, an ever-present natural reason, If then in the 
natural order we of to-day have all the reason, all the ad- 
vantages men in past ages had, so by means of the Church, 
the representative on earth of the Incarnate God, we 
have all the faith and all the advantages in the supernatu- 
ral order the fathers, doctors, and preachers had, and there 
is no good reason why we should fail to equal them, if not 
even surpass them. 

We fall, in fact, far below them, but it is because we 
do not as they did, and because we suffer ourselves to be 
oppressed by them, crushed under their weight, instead of 
using them to instruct, to inspire, and to elevate us. We 
have too little reliance on owr own resources. We have 
too little confidence in the native and inherent logic of the 
human mind, and still less in the real logic of things, to 
which we so rarely penetrate. We dare not abandon our- 
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selves to the natural operations of our own understandings, 
and lose all self-consciousness, as the Germans say, in the 
subject we are treating. The preacher dares not throw 
himself on as well as into his subject, and let it unfold 
itself according to its own nature and laws. He_ holds 
himself back, and hinders the word, instead of giving it 
free course, and permitting it to run and be glorified. He 
can neither trust it to itself nor himself to it. He has the 
fear of the professor of rhetoric before his eyes, and is afraid 
he shall not preserve his “ points,” or maintain a just pro- 
portion of parts in the several divisions of his sermon. He 
is thinking more of producing a great sermon than of unfold- 
ing his subject, and sending its lessons home to the minds 
and the hearts of his hearers. He forgets that the end of 
preaching is neither to produce a sermon nor to prove him- 
self a great sermonizer ; bud to convince his hearers of some 
great truth, or to persuade them by the sweet motives of 
heaven or the startling horrors of sin and judgment to the 
practice of some duty, to enlighten the ignorant, to arouse 
the slothful, to quicken the dilatory, to strengthen the weak 
of purpose, ‘and awaken the spiritually dead to newness cf 
life—in a word, to win souls to his Divine Master. The 
rhetoricians are of no account ; the rules of art can render 
little assistance, and the grace and excellency of human 
speech, as of human wisdom, are as often a hinderance as a 
help. He must know only Christ and him crucified, and 
preach Christ, to the Jews a stumblingblock, to the Greeks 
foolishness, but to them that believe, the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God. He must know, he must think 
only of the honor of his Master in the salvation of souls. 
Preaching is always addressed to the people, and there- 
fore must be popular, in tone, style, and manner. We 
mean not that it must be superficial, light, and flashy. 
We have had in this city few abler or more popular preach- 
ers than the late Father John Larkin, in whom, let it be 
permitted us to say, we personally grieve the loss of a long 
tried and very dear friend, a wise director, and a judicious 
adviser, whose place can never be supplied to us in this 
world—and he, as we all know, was remarkable for the 
learning, the solidity , depth, and originality of his sermons, 
which were replete with the profoundest theology and the 
deepest philosophy of life. But he knew how to make 
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obscure things plain, difficult things easy, and trite things 
grand and original. But as preaching must be popular, 
it must address itself to the popular taste and manners, and 
deal with the actual habits and living interests of the 
people as they are, not simply as they once may have been 
The style of pulpit oratory that comports well with one 
age, or one country, may comport ill with another. The 
French style would produce little effect on an English 
congregation, and the English style just as little on a French 
congregation. To be effective it must be living, it must 
be real, it must be actual ; and to be so, it must adapt it- 
self to the people as they are, and speak to them in what 
are to them the tones and terms of the life they are actu- 
ally living. Much of our pulpit oratory loses its effective- 
ness by its stiff, strained, and artificial tones, It fails ¥ 
break through the wall of self-complacency, propriety, 0 

indifference, with which almost every congregation sur- 
rounds itself when the preacher ascends the pulpit ; it 
fails to penetrate at once to the citadel, and carry it before 
the garrison have had time to seize their arms, and rush 
to its defence. The first words of a preacher should give 
him the command of his audience, establish a magnetic 
chain of communication between him and them, so that 
he may speak with the combined force of their inspiration 
and his own. He must give them no opportunity to think, 
while he is speaking, whether he speaks well or ill ; but 
must hold them captive, prevent them from once thinking 
of him, and fix their minds and their hearts on the mys- 
teries he is unfolding, the sublime truths he is uttering, or 
the awful lessons he is enforcing. If he himself feels his 
subject, has his heart and soul saturated with it, forgets 
himself, and speaks in the strength and majesty of his 
theme, his tones, manners, and gestures will be natural, 
as are always those of the child till the masters have de- 
stroyed his simplicity, and attempted to make him live an 
artificial life, and his words and expressions will be the 
best that could be chosen. The strained and artificial, the 
stiff and formal manner, too often found in the pulpit, de- 
stroys the effect, and leaves any impression but that the 
preacher is a live man speaking to live men and women, 
The only really effective preachers we have, whether in 
the Catholic or non-Catholic pulpit, are those who aban- 
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don that’ manner, break through the artificial rules with 
which the professors have embarrassed them, and in which 
they can no more do battle for the Lord, than young David 
could fight the giant Goliath in Saul’s armor, and have 
ventured to speak out from their own full minds and hearts 
in their own simple, earnest, and natural tones, the thoughts 
that came to them, and in the words in which they spon- 
taneously clothe themselves. 

Of the style and manner of Pére F¢lix as a pulpit ora- 
tor, we cannot speak ; but we presume they are French, 
as they should be in a French preacher addressing a 
French audience. As a writer he thinks with clearness 
and force, and expresses himself with vigor, elegance, and 
grace. Perhaps his style would bear condensation, but it 
is as easy, natural, and unaffected as is permissible in a 
modern French author, ‘To us Americans the French 
always seem a little artificial and theatrical, and Pcre 
Félix is unmistakably French. He, however, shows that he 
has thought and meditated on the subjects themselves 
that he discusses, and has not merely inquired what others 
have said respecting them, and his two volumes of Con- 
JSérences before us constitute one of the best and most ori- 
ginal works touching the living problems of the age that 
we have recently seen from the French press. They are 
not so erudite, so philosophical, so striking, or so original 
as the Confcrences of Padre Ventura, reviewed by us a 
few years since ; but they are sounder and more practical. 
They are adapted more especially to the temper, taste, and 
thought of the French than of the English or ‘Americans, 
and yet he who should make them ac cessible to the Eng- 
lish speaking public would render a valuable service to the 
cause of re ligion and morality. 

The adherents of the doctrine of Progress, combated 
in these volumes, will recognize a candid, sincere, and con- 
scientious opponent in Pere Felix, but they will, most 
likely feel that he was not trained in their school, and has 
never been one of their number. He has not the secret 
of the craft,—the password of the fraternity, and is unable 
to reproduce their doctrines from his own life and experi- 
ence. He is obliged in regard to them, to rely on specu- 
lation, not on experimental knowledge, and we must con- 
fess that his discourses are better fitted to guard the faith- 
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ful against the seductions of the false doctrine’ than to 
convert its adherents to the true doctrine of progress. He 
has seen that false doctrine only from the point of view of 
Catholic truth, not from the point of view of the party of 
its defenders, He reproduces it for the Catholic mind, 
not for the non-Catholic mind. So far as it is reducible to 

formal or logical propositions, he is exact enough, but he 
fails to reproduce it with the sentiments and affections 
with which it is associated in the nsinds of its adherents, and 
in the sharp and well-defined logical propositions in which 
he presents and refutes it, they will hardly recognize it. 
He may have seized their doctrine under its purely logical 
aspects, but they feel that he has not seized—what is far 
more dear to them—the sentiments and affections which 
lead them to adopt it, and which, to their own minds and 
hearts, warrant their holding and defending it. 

This, we apprehend, is very generally felt by non-Catho- 
lics to be the case with our Catholic controversialists, and 
is one reason why our arguments produce so little effect 
on them. They feel that in our reasoning against them, we 
combat by rigid logic what is not purely logical in its nature 
or origin. Our logic may strike them as conclusive, as un- 

| answerable indeed, but they, nevertheless, feel that they 
are not refuted, that there is something they have which 

| justifies them in adhering to their opinions and insisting 
on them, which we have not recognized, and which our 
reasoning does not touch. Hence though we silence their 
logic, we do nut convince them ; we convict without con- 
vincing them. It will not do, at least in all cases, or even 
| generally, to attribute our ill success to their love of vice, 
to the corruption of their hearts, to their satanic pride, or 
to the depravity or obstinacy of their wills. © No man em- 
braces error for its own sake. In most men there is some- 
thing besides logic : there is prejudice, passion, sentiment, 
afiection ; and these being different in Catholics and non- 
Catholics, the logic we use, though, as logic, the same in 
both, does not ineet them. Mankind are far more generally 
governed by their sentiments and affections than by their 
logic, and in comparatively few do the sentiments and affec- 
tions and the logic coincide, or move in concert. Sometimes 
they are good, and it is bad ; sometimes it is good, and 
they are bad. In our controversies, it is necessary to ad- 
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dress both, and to prove that we know the sentiments and 
affections, as well as the logic of those we oppose. In re- 
futing them it will rarely be enough, although that must 
be done, to reduce their doctrines to strict logical propo- 
sitions. We must reproduce or develop their sentiments and 
affections, or the non-logical phenomena which accompany 
their doctrines and are taken as integral in them. While 
we develop and refute their doctrine from our stand-point, 
we must develop and refute it from theirs. To be able to 
do this, when we have not lived ourselves their life, we must 
count ourselves ignorant of their errors till we understand 
thoroughly the ignorance that leads them to adopt it. 
That is, we must, in first instance, study their errors not 
to detect their falsehood, but the trath they contain, or to 
see them in a light in which, as far as they go, they ‘really 
are not false, but true. ‘The human mind constituted for 
truth, and never able to operate without truth as its object, 
never does and never can embrace the absolutely false, or the 
absolutely absurd. It can embrace it only under an aspect 
which is neither false nor absurd. We never fairly and fully 
comprehend the erroneous doctrines or opinions of others, 
till we have seen them in the light in which they see them, 
and detect the truth mingled in them, and which is that which 
really consecrates them in the winds of their adherents. It 
is an easy thing for us, who are Catholics, and have the truth 
iu its unity, universality, and integrity, to detect the errors 
or heresies of others, and to give them a logical refutation 
from our point of view ; but the difficult thing is to under- 
stand how or whence men who have minds constructed like 
our own come to embrace these errors or heresies and to 
adhere to them apparently in good faith, even after we 
have demonstrated by strict logic their untenableness. 
The fact is, we refute them from the point of view of the 
Catholic, but not from the point of view of the non-Cath- 
olic, or fail to show the non-Catholic that the truth he 
sees in them we also see and retain, and that what he 
is sure is just and good in his sentiments and affections, 
we also recognize as just and good in its proper place, and 
are as anxious to preserve as he is or can be. Father 
Hecker, in his books, the Questions of the Soul and the As- 
pirations of Nature, has attempted todo this, aud to some 
extent at least has done it, for a class of nou-Catholics, and 
herein lies the great merit of his publications. 
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Father Félix, however, must forgive us, if we say we 

think he has not done this, except to a very limited extent. 
| He has shown admirably, and conclusively refuted the errors 
| of the modern advocates of Progress, but he has not recog- 






nized, disengaged, and presented in its true place and light 
the truth of that doctrine. The older we grow, the less 
inclined we are to wholesale condemnation, or to indiscrim- 
inate censure, and the more disposed we are to detect the 
ia truth which those who fall into error misapprehend, misin- 
i terpret, or misapply, and the just sentiments and honorable 
Hi} motives, which lead them to adhere to theirerrors, and which 
comport far better with Catholic than with non-Catholic doc- 
trine. We grow no less intolerant of error, but more ready 
to extenuate the fault of its adherents. We feel that we 
have some right to be heard on the modern doctrine of prog- 
ress, for we once held it, and were, if not among its ablest, 
at least among its most earnest and resolute defenders. 
Father Félix has refuted it from the point of view of Cath- 
olic faith and theology, but he gives no evidence that he 
has ever seen it in the light that seduces this age, and 
makes it the great word for the nineteenth century, as 
Liberty was the great word for the eighteenth, and we may 
add, as Reform was for the sixteenth century. In the six- 
teenth century, Reform had its true and false advocates, in 
the eighteenth, Liberty had its true and false partisans, but 
nobody can deny that Reform in the former period was 
rightfully the great word of the day, or that Liberty was 
rightfully the great word in the latter. The error in the 
sixteenth century was not in demanding Reform, but in 
attempting it where it was not needed, or by means that 
would render the Reform a greater evil than those it sought 
to redress. So was it with Liberty i in the eighteenth century. 
That century opened with the general triumph of the old 
Roman Cesarism in nearly every Continental State of 
Europe, and it was still doubtful whether it would not suc- 
ceed with a restoration of the Stuarts in Great Britain. It 
was not Catholicity that drove the Stuarts from the British 
throne, or that prevented them from recovering it, but 
their Cesarism, their adherence to the doctrines of absolute 
monarchy, and their inability to govern as constitutional 
sovereigns, as the first magistrate, not as the sovereign pro- 
prietor of the nation. The English warred against the 
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Stuarts in defence of their national liberties, as they had 
previously warred against Philip II. in defence of their 
national independence, and in both cases against Catholicity, 
only so far as it accidentally presented itself as the ally of 
the enemy. 

It was a great misfortune that the English Catholics 
were in some sense obliged to link their cause with that of 
the unhappy Stuarts. Catholics still suffer both in Great 
Britain and in our own country for the prejudice it exerted 
against them. In both countries they suffer because their 
ancestors supported princes who sought to destroy English 
liberty and the rights of Englishmen, not for their Catho- 
licity, or any attachment they may have to the Pope. 
The prejudices the American people have against Spain 
to-day date back to Philip Il. and the Grand Armada, 
and it is precisely the support the Popes are said to 
have given to Spain in her attempts to get possession of 
England, and to the Stuarts in their attempts to recover 
the English throne, that makes it so difficult for us to-day 
to convince our countrymen that the Papacy is not hostile 
to the independence of nations, and the liberty of the 
people. To a Catholic it is easy to explain all the facts in 
the case without implicating our religion or the Papacy, 
but it is not easy, and while there was danger, it was not 
possible, to explain them to non-Catholics. It needed 
the noble movements of Pius [X., our present glorious 
Pontiff, to disabuse the public, and to demonstrate that, 
if some Popes have appeared to oppose the independence 
of nations or liberal institutions, it has been only because in 
the complication of civil and ecclesiastical affairs, growing 
out of a state of things which has ceased to exist, they could 
not defend the paramount interests of religion without ap- 
pearing to do so ; and that the Papacy itself is never hostile 
to national independence or to the national liberties, when 
kept within the bounds of justice, and not made _ pretexts 
for denying the liberty of conscience and warring on the 
Church of God. The Popes could not, in the state of 
things then existing, have done less than they did, without 
incurring the guilt of gross neglect of the interests of re- 
ligion. They did what their duty compelled them to do, 
but they failed, not because they were wrong, but because 
they on whom alone they could rely to carry out their 
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policy had so linked their own cause of Cesarism with 
Catholicity, that they could not protect the faith without 
advancing that of civil despotism, and because the English 
people were more firmly wedded to their national independ- 
ence and their national liberties than they were to the 
Church of God. Still the policy has created a deep prej- 
udice in the English and American mind against the 
Papacy. 

But civil and political despotism at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century having everywhere triumphed on 
the Continent, if we except Switzerland and San Marino, 
and still having a chance of triumphing in the British 
Isles, Humanity would have been false to herself, and, 
looking to the future, even false to the Church, if she had 
not, with all the voice left her, demanded liberty. That 
demand was not made only by Jansenists, Huguenots, and 
Infidels, by men of debauched manners and lawless pas- 
sions, but was made, as had been made in the sixteenth 
century the demand for Reform, by many of the purest, the 
voblest, the loyalest, and the most enlightened and saintly 
men of the age. The movement for liberty in the assem- 
bling of the States-General in Frande, and the disposition 
shown by Louis XVI. to extend the freedom of his people, 
were hailed with approbation at Rome, as they were greeted 
with joy throughout the world, and the clergy were the 
first to join the Tiers Etat in the effort to recover the lost 
liberties of the nation,—liberties lost by the Bourbons, 
aided by the Frenchman Richelieu, and the supple and as- 
tute Italian, Mazarin. The word Liberty was a good word ; 
its cause was a good, a noble, a just cause; but it was 
abused by an ultra-party, just as Reform had been by the 
Protestant party. So in the nineteenth century, Progress 
is a good word, combining in itself the full significance of 
those two other great words, Liberty and Reform ; its 
cause is a good, a holy, a sacred cause, which Religion and 
Humanity alike consecrate. But, as in each of the former 
cases, it has its true and its false friends. 

Pére Félix does not deny, he even concedes this, and 
accepting progress, he attempts to distinguish between the 
true doctrine of progress by Christianity, and the false doc- 
trine of progress by the inherent law of growth or natural 
development asserted by the age outside of the Church. But 
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it is precisely here where he seems to us to fail. He makes 
believe in his eloquent and masterly Preliminary Discourse, 
that he accepts the progress itself asserted by the age, and 
that he is about to dissent only as to the means, influences, 
and agencies, by which progress has been, and is to be ef- 
fected ; but as he proceeds he restricts progress wholly to 
the interior of man, and identifies it with the growth of 
grace in the soul, or with what is usually denominated 
Christian perfection. That there is the progress he asserts, 
that it is the highest and most important progress that can 
be conceived, no Christian can for a moment doubt. No 
progress that excludes this, or that does not in some sense 
subserve it, is worth the slightest effort. But to restrict all 
progress to this interior Christian perfection is to sport with 
the age, is to play tricks on words, and to give the age a 
series of homilies on the Four Cardinal Virtues and the 
Seven Deadly Sins, when and where it looked for a Chris- 
tian, philosophical, “and practical discussion of the popular 
doctrine of progress. Does the preacher mean to deny all 
other progress ? Does he mean that this progress is what 
the age is really demanding, and what would meet its 
real wants, if it understood them ? or does he mean to 
have us conclude that, if we secure this progress, all other 
progress that can be really desired will be secured as a mat- 
ter of course ? Let him mean which he will he does not 
meet the question as it isin the mind of this age, and 
therefore, though he has produced a very pious and valu- 
able book, he has not produced precisely the book needed, or 
which his title, Le Progrés par le Christianisme, Progress 
by Christianity, led us, perhaps through our fault, to expect. 

There certainly has been in modern society, out of the 
interior of the individual, or the spiritual life, unmistakable 
progress. There has been progress in the science of politics, 
in the physical sciences, in industryand commerce. There 
has been progress in legislation, political economy ; in the 
construction of prisons, in prison discipline, in the diffusion 
of education, in the treatment of paupers, criminals, and 
the vicious. ‘There has been a large development of be- 
nevolence, and of the sentiment of humanity, whether 
always wisely directed or not. ‘There has been a marvellous 
progress in exploring, reducing, and utilizing the forces of 
nature. Great changes have ‘been effected among civilized 
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nations as to the rights of peace and war, and men think 
to-day of slavery and the rights of man very differently 
from what they did a few generations or even a single gen- 
eration back. The world cries out with horror to-day 
against laws and practices, which almost since our own per- 
sonal recollection excited no remark, and if thought of at 
all, were thought to be unavoidable and irremediable. These 
are facts which nobody can deny. It may be argued, 
with more or less of truth, that these ameliorations have not 
been unaccompanied by facts of a contrary character, and 
that, though good in themselves, they have been brought 
about by means, which have left man and society upon the 
whole in a worse condition than formerly ; so that, looking 
to the whole, to all the interests of man and society, there 
has been a deterioration rather than a progress. We have 
ourselves sometimes argued in the same way ; but we have 
never been disposed to deny that there has been a real prog- 
ress in the respects named. Is it not possible in other re- 
spects to effect a corresponding progress ? 

The eloquent preacher seems to us to overlook the fact 
that the pantheistic and socialistic doctrines on which the 
false doctrine of progress seems to be based, are with the 
advocates of progress only an after-thought, invented not 
for their own sake, but to justify them in asserting prog- 
ress outside of the individual growth in grace to which he 
would confine it, and independently of the influences and 
agencies he admits. Men did not become pantheists and 
then assert a pantheistic progress, or a progress in man 
and society by an inherent and natural law of development 
and growth, like that of the embryon in the animal, or the 
seed in the vegetable. They adopted belief in progress 
first, and then adopted the anti-Christian and pantheistic 
ground of defending it, because they were opposed, or im- 
agined themselves opposed, by Christianity, and forbidden 
by the Christian religion to labor for it. They are not re- 
tuted by refuting their pantheism, naturalism, or Pelagian- 
ism. Indeed, the great body of the party care nothing for 
these absurdities, errors, or heresies, any more than, in the 
sixteenth century, the mass of the Reform party out of the 
Church cared tor Luther’s doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness or justification by faith alone, or the mass of the advo- 
cates ot Liberty, in the eighteenth, cared for the oratory of 
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Anacharsis Clootz, the dreams of Condorcet, the materialism 
of D’Holbach, the atheism of the Hebertists, the commu- 
nistic reveries of Darbeuf, or the Theophilanthropy of Revel- 
li¢re-Lepaux, The massof the Reform party wanted Reform, 
and they adopted Luther’s doctrine, not because they be- 
lieved it or cared for it, but. because it wasinscribed on the 
banner under which they fought, and was to them the sym- 
bol of the reform they demanded. The eighteenth cen- 
tury demanded Liberty, was terribly in earnest to gain it, 
but it never demanded Liberty for the sake of holding and 
propagating the infidelity of its chiefs. The party of Prog- 
ress to-day want freedom to labor for progress, and to 
effect it as a practical fact, but the mass of them never 
heard of Hegel, Leroux, Enfantin, or the pantheistic non- 
sense Pére F¢lix so triumphantly, and at the same time so 
pleasantly and wittily, refutes in the volumes before us. 
Great parties, great movements, do not begin in philosophy, 
in doctrine, but in instinct, sentiment, feeling, impelled by 
a practical motive, and seeking a practical end. ‘The only 
way to arrest them, when they take a wrong direction, is 
to head them off, is totake what they are driving at that is 
practicable and not repugnant to faith and morals, separ- 
ate it from the false philosophy and absurd speculations 
with which it is connected, and make ourselves its defend- 
ers, although it is not precisely what we would ourselves 
have proposed, as the Church authorized her missionaries 
to accept in heathen lands even the festivals of the hea- 
then, in so far as not idolatrous, and to give them a Chiris- 
tian significance, or as she consecrates to Mary, to Chris- 
tian devotion, the month of May, once sacred to a heathen 
goddess, after whom the month itseif is named. The 
question is not now what would have been the best way of 
dealing with the party of Progress in the abstract, or 
before it had acquired strength, but how shall we deal 
with it to-day, when in one form or another it includes the 
greater part of the civilized world. It is the practical, not 
the theoretical question we must meet, and we must meet 
it not by seeking to recall the age to simple individual 
progress in Christian perfection, but by showing that, while 
the Church is a supernatural kingdom, and has for her 
direct mission only the glory of God in the salvation of 
souls, she indirectly favors progress in the natural order 
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by the Christian virtues she cultivates, and allows free ef- 
forts for all progress in natural society and institutions 
that is possible without coming in conflict with revealed 
truth and the moral law. 

Father Felix may be very right in saying man aspires 
to the infinite, the perfect, but he must remember that we 
aspire only as we are inspired. We certainly can attain 
to the infinite, the perfect in the supernatural order, only 
by means of Christianity, of union with Christ, in whom 
the human nature he assumed is elevated to be the nature 
of God. But if, as he maintains, man naturally aspires to 
the infinite, to the perfect, how maintain that the perfect, 
the infinite, in the natural order, is attainable only by 
Christianity ? Where do we learn that the supernatural 
is needed as the complement of the natural? We do not 
believe that man can attain to the infinite or the perfect, 
in the natural order, for we do not believe man naturally 
aspires to either, and what are so often spoken of as his 
natural aspirations, we believe are the effect of supernatural 
inspirations. The natural cannot go out of the natural, 
and can no more aspire to the perfect than it can attain to 
it. We cannot, therefore, with the preacher, resolve the 
movement for progress into the natural aspiration of man 
to the perfect. It grows simply out of man’s natural as- 
spiration to the better. We cannot any more accept the 
doctrine that the desire for progress, as it manifests itself 
in this age, meets or can meet its full gratification in 
individual progress in Christian perfection, as the good 
father contends. ‘The Church neither destroys nor super- 
sedes natural society. She does not even make natural 
society her special charge, or provide, or pretend to pro- 
vide, for all its necessities and interests. Even if all indi- 
viduals should become saints, as eminent as any placed in 
the Calendar, natural society would remain imperfect, 
governments would blunder, institutions might be oppres- 
sive, and though all would be done that could be done to 
solace the sufferer, yet the evils would not be removed. 
The Church has received a supernatural revelation, and is 
divinely assisted in all things pertaining to salvation. She 
proclaims infallibly the law of God, whether revealed or 
natural ; she can apply the infallible principle to the solu- 
tion of any question of conscience that may arise between 
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sovereign and sovereign, or between sovereign and subject ; 
but she has not received any supernatural instructions as 
to the mode of constituting or administering temporal 
government, as such. Place saints at the head of the 
government, and you have no guaranty for any thing but 
the purity of their motives. Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop 
of Toledo, was a great and good man, but he did as much 
as any man Spain ever had to destroy Spanish liberties, -to 
centralize power, and to prepare the way for modern 
Cesarism. Men equally wise, equally learned, equally up- 
right, pious, and conscientious, differ, and honestly differ, 
in their views on all governmental and most social questions. 
We must be on our guard, lest we throw on the Church a 
responsibility that is not hers, and hold her accountable 
for all the evils in natural society in professedly Catholic 
States—evils which she never received the mission or the 
power to remove. Natural society is responsible for itself, 
and must redress its evils by the natural virtues, whether 
the religion be Catholic or non-Catholic. 

The Church aids natural society, but she does it by 
creating and sustaining the virtues which secure heaven. 
She promotes indirectly its interests in promoting the in- 
terests,of the supernatural society. Highly important, 
then, is if that the supernatural virtues of which Pére 
Félix treats should be cultivated in the highest degree and 
as universally as possible. We need them to sustain our 
Republic, because without them we cannot for a long 
time sustain the natural virtues in the mass of the people 
without which no republic can be permanent. But they 
cannot alone suffice for all the progress we need, and it is 
the pretence that progress in these is the only allowable 
progress that drives so many active and energetic minds 
in our age into the ranks of the enemies of religion. 

The growth of individuals in Christian perfection, or 
in the distinctively Christian virtues, is, and always must 
be, the progress sought by the Church ; for her mission is 
the conversion and salvation of the soul—to fit men for 
attaining their destiny in the world to come; and we 
shall not, we trust, be understood to complain of Pére 
Félix for insisting on this progress, fixing its point of de- 
parture, and its point of arrival, of showing its lofty and 
sublime character, and pointing out the aids the soul finds 
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and the obstacles she encounters in advancing to union in 
Christ with God. We hope we estimate this progress, 

whatever may be our practical short-comings, as highly as 
he does, and we have no fear that he will get people too 
much in love with it, or toomuch engrossed with the means 
of advancing in it. What we complain of is his overlooking 
the fact and the necessity of progress in natural society— 
not precisely for the sake of the world to come, but for 
the sake of that society itself to which we all belong, and 
in the bosom of which we after all must live, so long as we 
remain in the flesh. We do not ask the Church to labor for 
this progress, or to turn aside from her own divine mission, 
but we do want Catholics to feel that it is lawful for them, 

keeping a good conscience, and working in none but lawful 
ways, and. using none but lawful means, to labor, not 
precisely as members of the supernatural society, but in 
their capacity of members of natural society, for progress 
in science, art, literature, government, legislation, political 
and eivil liberty, agriculture, industry, and commerce, so 
as to make society as perfect as, with the imperfection of 
humanity, it may be. The age attaches, no doubt, too 
much importance to what is called the progress of society 
or the progress of civilization, which, to the man whose eye is 
fixed on God and eternity, can appear of no great value. 
But we must take our age as we find it, and accept it as 
far as we lawfully can, respect even its prejudices where 
they are not sinful, in "the hope of winning its regard for 
that higher progress proposed by the C hureh, and possible 
only in her communion. We do not seek to withdraw 
natural society from the spiritual control of the Church, 
but we do want those who belong to natural society only 
to be aware that Catholicity does not make war on the 
natural virtues, or require us to withhold our sympathy 
from them in any respect in which they are really advanc- 
ing the interests of humanity, though only for this life— 
we want them to understand that we are not indifferent to 
those interests, and are ready to codperate even with non- 
Catholics in promoting them, in so far as we are not re- 

quired to neglect our duties or to do aught against our 
faith as Catholics. 





